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From the Christian Remembrancer. 
Niccold de’ Lapi, ovvéro I Palleschi, ed i Piagnoni, 

di Massimo D’Azéglio. Parigi: Baudry, Libra- 

ria Europea. 1841. 

We are surprised that more of the recent Italian 
novels have not been translated. Independent of 
their intrinsic merit as works of fiction, they are 
interesting as a development of the Italian mind, in 
its political as weu as its literary character. They 
all, more or less, belong to the movement; the work 
which is at the head of our article peculiarly so; 
but all have the same political bearing. There 
runs through all the same bitter hatred of irrespon- 
sible authority, the same keen and indignant per- 
ception of the misery and injustice of exclusive 
privileges, the same scorn and loathing of the min- 
gled profligacy and meanness of a heartless and 
unprincipled aristocracy. It is true that the pic- 
ture is occasionally brightened by dazzling gleams 
of chivalrous and heroic virtue; and that real ex- 
cellence ‘‘in high places’’ is brought out now and 
then with a strength of relief which redeems it from 
the charge of palpable unfairness. Still the abiding 
interest, the staple, so to speak, of the great and 
good qualities portrayed, rests with the people; not 
a base and ferocious mob, who, having nothing to 
lose, have nothing to respect ; but the people, that 
thoughtful, earnest, and well-disciplined class, with 
whom, perhaps, in all communities, the largest pro- 
portion of right feeling and conscientious action is 
to be found. 

But, while these interesting works are clearly 
the productions of men who desire, and would 
effect, such a change in political institutions, as 
might bestow on all classes of the community the 
blessing of equal laws, and call to the counsels of 
government the wise and intellectual of a class kept 
hitherto in the background, there is nothing in them 
of the godless spirit which has wofully distinguished 
the works of most reformers, both at home and 
abroad. Instead of openly attacking, or secretly 
undermining revelation, they hold it up to our 
view boldly and unflinchingly. And, with the 
writers in question, religion is not a poetical ab- 
straction of modern times, made to round a period 
or deepen the pathos of a scene of distress, but a 
positive system of belief, resting on divine revela- 
tion and authoritative teaching, and exhibited in 
conscientious action, the source of all true dignity 
and all successful self-discipline. By minds thus 
constituted, the abuses of religion are never identi- 
fied with religion itself. Alexander VI. may wear 
the tiara, and Cesar Borgia may be a bishop; but 
the religion of Christ crucified goes calmly and 
majestically on, triumphs in its genuine servants 
over the powers of darkness, and sheds a mild and 
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steady light upon the dungeon and the stake, the 
chamber of torture and the bed of death. This 
characteristic of deep reverence, and in the line of 
the Church, with whose acknowledged dogmata 
(i. e. teaching) it is in the strictest accordance, is a 
singular feature in the present day. It would ap- 
pear to identify the spirit of the works in question 
with that of the sovereign pontiff who now sits in 
the chair of St. Peter, and aims at uniting in his 
own person the character of a bold modern reformer, 
with that of the uncompromising head of the church. 

And yet of these compositions, in spite of their 
apparent adaptation to recent events and existing 
feelings, two only have been put within the reach 
of the English reader; ‘‘ The Betrothed,’’ and 
‘*Marco Visconti.’’ Of these two works, ‘‘ The 
Betrothed,’’ which has been long translated, needs 
no notice or eulogy from us. Few books have been 
more generally read, or are better known. The 
deeply reverential spirit which breathes throughout, 
together with its touching pictures of human ten- 
derness, will stamp it forever in the memory of all 
who think and feel. It came upon us at first with 
surprise. Irom among the brilliant and sparkling 
literature of Italy, we did not expect to find a gem 
of darker hue, but of more sterling worth, which 
should reflect the depths of human thought and 
passion, and combine with the lighter graces of 
fancy the sterner qualities of truth. We were 
compelled to own that Scott was mastered in his 
proper domain by a writer who superadded to his 
development of character and power of description, 
a more earnest purpose, and a more beneficial effect. 
Perhaps, in spite of Manzoni’s well-known liberal- 
ism, there is less of the spirit of the movement in 
the ‘* Promessi Sposi’’ than in the other historical 
romances to which we refer. This may be accounted 
for by the earlier period at which it was written, 
when the spirit which is now abroad in Italy was 





comparatively new, and the fire was mouldering, 
rather than kindled into a blaze. 

Though ‘‘ The Betrothed’’ reminds us of Waiter 
Scott, there is nothing in it which necessarily im- 
plies that Manzoni must have read the Waverley 
Novels. Not so ‘‘ Mared Visconti.” It is a very 
amusing production, in parts even powerful; but it 
cannot be exempted from the charge of plagiarism. 
Some of the most prominent characters and most 
striking scenes derive their origin from ‘‘ The An- 
tiquary.’’ The Count and Bice are clearly dupli- 
cates of Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour; the storm 
on the lake, by which the father and daughter of 
the Italian novel are in jeopardy, is a palpable imi- 
tation of the advancing tide, by which those of the 
English novel are suddenly surrounded. Even the 
escape is closely copied; while the death of Ari- 
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gazzo, and the scenes which follow, bring us back 
to Steenie Mucklebacket and his bereaved father 
with a resemblance all but identical. Still the 
work is well worth translation, and we are glad 
that it has been placed within the reach of the mere 
English reader. We do, however, wonder that it 
should have been selected in preference to either 
of the romances of D’Azéglio, which, within these 
few years, have found their way into this country. 
It contains an interesting story, full of stirring 
events and hair-breadth escapes, but it has neither 
the deep pathos of ‘“ Ettore Fieramosca,”’ nor the 
moral grandeur of ‘‘ Niceold de’ Lapi.”” We 
speak, of course, only by comparison. In ‘* Marco 
Visconti,’’ as in all the Italian novels, there isa 
high and healthful tone of Christian principle. The 
true destiny of man is never forgotten. Worldly 
success is never made the criterion of human con- 
duct, or the reward of moral excellence. What is 
ealled ‘‘ poetical justice’? is nobly disregarded. 
** The wish,’ says Grossi in the conclusion of his 
work, ‘‘to see every one rewarded in this world, 
according to what we consider his merits, is impa- 
tience, folly, and worse than presumption. It is 
as if we supposed ourselves to have more discern- 
ment than He who gave us our reason; it is as if 
we forgot that the debts are contracted in this 
world, but that they are settled in another.”’ 

We have said that the Italian novels belong to 
the movement, and ‘** Niccold de’ Lapi”’ in particu- 
lar. D’Azéglio himself, like his father-in-law 
Manzoni, isa reformer. He is a politician as well 
as an author. Himself a noble, brother of the 
benevolent Marchese D’Azéglio, who devotes him- 
self at Turin with such exemplary kindness to 
its infant schools, the Marchese Massimo, though 


undistinguished in outward circumstances from the | 
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—to communicate to others a portion of the noble 
enthusiasm which thrills within him. He writes 
liberare animam suam. And D’Azéglio must not 
be classed with such men as Mazzini or Guerrazzi. 
He does not ‘* write a book from sheer impossibik 
ity of fighting a battle.’’ He belongs to that 
class of men in Italy who trust to the ascendency 
of moral force. He is the apostle of those who 
disclaim all violence of opposition, and pledge 
themselves to moderation and forbearance. These 
views are detailed in his pamphlet entitled ‘* The 
Present Movement in Italy,”’ a translation of which 
was published in 1847 by Fortunato Prandi. 

In order to make our readers acquainted with 
D’Azéglio as a novelist, we choose ‘* Niccold de’ 
Lapi,”’ in preference to ‘* Ettore Fieramosea,”’ be- 
cause there is a moral sublimity in the character 
of the hero, which fills us with admiration at the 
grandeur of the conception. ‘* Ettore Fieramos- 
ca” is, perhaps, altogether the more interesting 
romance. It reminds us, though without the 
slightest approach to plagiarism, of ‘* Kenilworth.” 
There is the same external display of festal pomp 
and chivalric magnificence, with the same deep 
under-current of guilt and suffering. Never, per- 
haps, was the visible and ostensible of human life 
more strikingly contrasted with the hidden and un- 
seen. The march of political events goes majes- 
tically on, battles are fought and victories gained, 
the tournament is thronged with its eager combat- 
ants, and the banquet crowded with its glittering 
guests, while feelings are crushed and hearts are 
breaking. The style of composition is of the 
very first order. ‘* The story is written in very 
choice Italian.”” Nothing can be finer than some 





seem bathed in the clear light of an Italian sky, 


of the descriptions of natural scenery. They. 


crowd of titled persons who in Lucca wear away | as it shines on the romantic shores of the blue 
their lives in idleness and obscurity, has marked | Mediterranean. ‘The characters, whether histori- 
out for himself a path both of usefulness and dis- | cal or fictitious, are drawn with a masterly hand. 
tinction. He is found in the ranks of patriot- | The magnificent Gonzalvo, the noble Vittoria Co- 
ism, and is active in schemes of benevolence ; and, | Jonna, the bold and reckless Fanfulla, the high- 
while he seeks in literature the development of his | minded and chivalrous Ettore, stand out in striking 
intellectual powers, he cultivates, it may be for his contrast to the cruel and unshrinking ‘ Duke’’ 
subsistence, one of those fine arts of which, as/and his base agent, the unscrupulous Michele. 
a richer man, he might have been the munificent |The sweet and touching portrait of the heroine, 
patron. He paints with much assiduity and no in particular, is painted with the finest perception 
inconsiderable success. This is probably his pro-| of grace and beauty. The story is, perhaps, too 
fession. From his literary productions, however | harrowing. The fate of the hapless Genevra, 
popular and widely circulated, he cannot have de-| once so nearly escaped. and then so awfully con- 
rived much pecuniary advantage. Owing to the | summated,is even revolting. The villany of Ce- 
defective laws of copysight, authors in Italy have | sar Borgia should not have been all successful. 
hitherto received no adequate remuneration for'Genevra should have died unstained even by vio- 
their labors, Manzoni was paid but a small sum lence. But her death is the triumph of the spirit- 
for his ‘‘ Promessi Sposi,”’ and that only as an un-| ual and the heavenly over the earthly and car- 
expected compliment. He does not appear to/ nal. It is a noble display of Christian eloquence. 
have made any stipulation. But one feels that! D’Azéglio has lavished upon it all that is pure and 
Massimo D’Azéglio writes and publishes from a/ tender in human feeling, and all that is holy and 
higher and nobler motive than that of emolument. | self-denying in religious principle. One almost 


The thirst for civil and religious liberty, which | shrinks from the severity of his aim. Few wri- 
burns in every Italian bosom in the present day, | ters of fiction, even of the severer class, would 
is kindled in his own. Either as a political pam- | have suffered Genevra to die in ignorance of her 
phleteer, or an historical novelist, one can conceive | lover’s constancy, though to give her the sublime 
his object to be, not to get money, but to do good | merit of resigning him to her supposed rival. 
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There are some slight defects in the conduct of 
the story. Characters which excite both interest 
and curiosity are sometimes strangely introduced, 
as if for the express purpose of disappointing both ; 
as, for instance, the mysterious female, who is the 
companion of Genevra. But altogether the effect 
of the work is most powerful. The wonderful 
spirit with which the celebrated combat, so flatter- 
ing to Italian recollections, ‘‘ the challenge of Bar- 
letta,”’ is described, as well as the touching scenes 
which immediately precede and follow it, will bear 
a comparison with anything that can be found 
either in history or fiction ; and, on the whole, the 
impression left on the mind is not only salutary 
but soothing. As far as this world is concerned 
all indeed is gloom ; we mourn over blasted hopes 
and bruised affections, and see, amidst the triumph 
of atrocious guilt, that the doom of the gentle and 
the good is to suffer and to die. But there is a 
different aspect of things, and it is given by a few 
bold and graphic touches. The secrets of the 
prison-house are laid open, and the punishment of 
successful guilt revealed. ‘‘ Then understood I 
the end of these things.’”” He who would know 
whether it is worth while to be wicked, might 
have his doubts resolved by a glance at the secret 
horrors of Caesar Borgia. 

‘ Niecold de’ Lapi ; or, The Palleschi and the 
Piagnoni,”’ treats of that “epoch so honorable to 
the Italian name, but so terrible to the city of 
Florence, during which the republic defended it- 
self alone against the arms of Clement VII. and 
Charles V. D*Azéglio is not the first who has 
written, and with great success, upon this most 
interesting subject. Not to mention the historian 
Varchi, who lived at the time, and was an actor in 
the scenes which he describes, and who has writ- 
ten the whole account of the siege with minute- 
ness and regularity, the ‘‘Assedio di Firenze,”’ by 
Guerrazzi, had already attained a high degree of 
popularity. But D°Azéglio did not shrink from 
the competition. His object, in fact, was rather 
to portray the passions which agitated the people 
than to detail the events of the time. In this he 
differs from Guerrazzi. With D’Azéglio the ro- 
mantic element predominates over the historical. 
He does not, like the writer who preceded him, 
consider private vicissitudes as a mere episode, and 
public interests the subject matter. His object is 
the inner rather than the outer life. He paints in 
glowing colors, not only the valor, the constancy, 
the fortitude, the daring of those devoted men, 
who rallied round the banner of freedom, but the 
social qualities which ennobled while they softened 
the sternness of their iron nature. He shows us 
the citizens of Florence in the capacity of fathers, 
husbands, sons, and brothers, as they returned in 
the evening of a tempestuous day to the shelter of 
the domestic roof; when, having laid aside the 
implements of war, they sought a momentary rest 
from the cares and labors which pressed upon them 
from without, and in the familiar intercourse of the 
family gained strength to plunge into new dangers 
and encounter fresh fatigues. 
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The family of Niccold de’ Lapi are intended to 
embody the author’s conceptions of those brave 
men who died for the liberty of Florence. Nie- 
cold himself, the hero of the tale, is an opulent 
silk manufacturer. He had been the intimate 
friend of Savonarola, whose severe opinions he 
adopted, whose memory he reverenced, and to 
whose ashes he paid that modified worship offered 
by Rome to the relics of the sainted dead. Be- 
sides his surviving sons, the rough Averardo, the 
joyous Vieri, and the gentle but spirited Biudo, he 
has two daughters ; the aoble and saint-like Lau- 
domia, “‘the Angel of the Lapi,’’ and the gener- 
ous and open-hearted, but wilful and petted, Lisa. 
Upon the fortunes of these daughters much of 
the interest of the story turns. A certain Lam- 
berto forms part of the family, whose father, in the 
attack made by the enemies of Fra Girolamo on 
the church and convent of San Marco, had saved 
the life of Niccold by the sacrifice of his own. 
He discharges his debt of gratitude by watching 
over the fortunes of his son, who is brought up 
from infancy with his own children, and, in spite 
of his humble origin, encouraged to aspire to the 
hand of one of his daughters. The character of 
Lamberto is finely conceived and admirably sus- 
tained. He is emphatically a Christian hero. 
He is in fact the counterpart of Laudomia, by 
whom he is secretly beloved, while he contem- 
plates at humble distance her surpassing excel- 
lence, and fixes his affections on her lighter and 
more worldly sister. The vanity of Lisa rather 
than her heart is touched by his passion. ‘* The 
idea cannot enter into her head of marrying a man 
who passes his life in measuring brocades.’”” The 
consequence is easily foreseen. Lamberto longs 
to distinguish himself in arms, and after some se- 





cret misgivings, which owe their origin to his 
deep affection for his simple but high-minded 
mother, he determines to seek distinction as a sol- 
dier of fortune. We extract the description of 
his departure, told in the original with a sweet- 
vess of which our translation will, we fear, give a 
very inadequate idea. 


While preparations were secreily made of clothes, 
arms, and other things of which he stood in need, 
partly at his own expense, and partly at that of 
his mother, who on such an occasion bestowed 
on him willingly the savings of many years, a 
word, which dropped from the lips of Lisa, 
strengthened his resolution, and carried it into im- 
mediate effect. He heard her say one day, when 
talking to her brothers of a relation who was study- 
ing the law, ‘‘ For my part, no one looks to me re- 
ally a man except on horseback with a cuirass on his 
breast.”’ These words sounded in the ears of Lato- 
berto as if she had said: ‘*Now, if you wish to 
have me, you know what to do.”’ 

Two days after this, at early dawn, the young 
man, clad in complete armor, knocked at Nunzia- 
ta’s (his mother’s) door to embrace her and ask her 
blessing. The reader will easily imagine the words 
and actions of both without cur undertaking to de- 
scribe them minutely. At the moment of separa- 
tion, the poor old woman laid her thin and trem- 
| bling hands on her son's head as he knelt before 
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her, kissed his forehead, blessed him, and said, as 
she put a crucifix of brass round his neck, ‘* Never 
part with this, my son, it will bring you good for- 
tune’’—and Lamberto was gone. 

But before setting furward to the gate of San 
Gallo, through which his road lay, he turned his 
horse, and stopped at the great door of the house 
inhabited by the Lapi. He had never summoned 
resolution to speak to Lisa plainly and openly ; but 
now the moment of departure, and the determina- 
tion which he had made emboldened him. The 
very armor which he wore seemed to have changed 
him into another man. Perhaps (he was so young !) 
he was delighted to appear before Lisa glittering 
all over with steel ; and thought, ‘* When I am far 
away, and she thinks of me in my absence, it will 
be with sword and shield, not with that cursed yard 
and those vile brocades.”’ 

He dismounted, and resolutely ascended the steps 
til] he reached the gallery of the upper story. Lisa 
had just risen, and had come out to water her flow- 
ers before sunrise. 

Brief and hurried were the words which passed 
between them. 

** If I return,’’ said Lamberto, keeping two steps 
off from the young girl, and clasping his hands in 
the attitude of supplication—“ if 1 return I shall 
be worthy of you; if I do not—you will know 
that your Lamberto has lost his life in striv- 
ing to deserve you. Should this happen, will you 
remember me? Should God reserve me for better 
fortune, will you be content to wait for me ?”’ 

Lisa iented for support against the wall of the 
gallery, for the young man’s sudden appearance, 
the armor he wore, and his words at once so grave 
and so tender, caused such a commotion in her 
heart that her knees trembled under her. 

She felt her eyes dimmed with tears, and turn- 
ing her head another way, replied in a low voice,— 

‘** Yes, poor Lamberto !”’ 

Then, stretching out her hand to a vase of full 
blown roses, she plucked one off, and giving it to 
Lamberto fled to her own apartments. 

In another moment Lamberto was in the street ; 
as he leaped into the saddle, the motion stripped 
the rose, and a light wind which had just sprung 
up scattered the petals. 

Lamberto in consternation saw them float with a 
tremulous motion in the air, and then fall dispersed 
around him. 

Ile placed in his bosom with a sigh all that re- 
mained, the stalk and the green leaves, and spurred 
forward on his way with an oppressed heart, think- 
ing for how short a time the rose had lasted. 

Let us not smile at him, poor youth! when the 
heart is at this pass, a mere nothing can either af- 
flict or console it. 


Lamberto is soon forgotten. A young noble of 
the party of the Palleschi, Troilo degli Ardinghel- 
li, in whose atrocious character, redeemed by few 
conscientious misgivings, D’Aztglio has concen- 
trated all his burning indignation against baseness 
and profligacy, gains the affections of Lisa, and 
betrays her into a false marriage. His passion 
soon cools, and the banishment of the Medici and 
their adherents from Florence, separates him not 
unwillingly from the mistress for whom he had 
ceased to care. A child in the mean time is born, 
and concealed with the help of Laudomia, made 
acquainted with her sister’s imprudence when it 
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was too late to be remedied, in the upper apart- 
ments of the extensive mansion of the Lapi. Al) 
goes on well till Niccold is secretly apprised of his 
daughter's marriage with a Pallesco, and the birth 
of her infant son in his family. The discovery is 
told with much picturesque effect. It occurs after 
a meeting of the chiefs of the Piagnoni in Nicco- 
15's apartments, in which, prompted by the Chris- 
tian feeling called forth by the excellent Laudo- 
mia, they had been praying for their enemics. 


The events of this evening had shed a little balm 
upon Lisa’s heart. Accustomed to hear the Pal- 
leschi spoken of as wildybeasts, her ears constantly 
ringing the sanguinary words uttered on all sides 
against them, the sound of that prayer seemed to 
refresh her heart like dew from heaven. Without 
being able to define exactly the hope which she 
might gather from it, she felt as if it were the first 
dawn of a less miserable future. She went up to 
her own room with Laudomia, shut herself in, and 
when she was quite certain that she could not be 
surprised, ran into the chamber adjoining, where 
her infant was sleeping peacefully in the cradle. In 
tossing about, as babies are wont to do, he had tum- 
bled his little bed. One tiny leg, round and white, 
with a little rosy foot, lay exposed upon the cover- 
let; the two arms were thrown one here, one there, 
with two little fat hands; while the full round 
bosom shone as white and smooth as satin, tempt- 
ing everybody who saw it to steal a kiss. 

The poor mother threw herself down by the era- 
dle, taking care, however, not to wake him; and, 
giving way to a thousand feelings, which she had 
been obliged to shut up in her heart all the evening, 
began to weep without restraint. 

ecoming gradually more composed, she began 
to talk to her child, who was now awake and had 
opened his eyes, his little hands playing with one 
of his tiny feet or patting his mother’s chin as she 
bent over him. 

** Poor Arriguccio, my little bird, darling of 
thy mother—yes—they prayed even for thee at 
last, prayed even for thy father!*’ Then, turn- 
ing to Laudomia, ‘* would you believe it? I was 
just on the point of telling all. When Fra Zacea- 
ria said, We pray for our enemies the Palleschi, | 
was within a hair's breadth of saying—We pray, 
then, for my husband.”’ 

‘** God sometimes,’’ replied Laudomia, “ puts in- 
to our heart, what would be for our advantage.” 

**« Come,” said Lisa resolutely, **1 will follow 
His guidance. Your words and the prayers of Fra 
Zaccaria will not have passed from my father’s mind 
to-morrow morning. He will not refuse me that 
pardon which he implored for his enemies only 4 
few hours before ; he will not renounce me as his 
daughter, he will not banish me from his house, 
because a Pallesco has become his son-in-law. We 
will throw ourselves at his feet with Arriguccio ; 
we will pray to him as we pray to God. Gud does 
not refuse pardon, will he be able to refuse it !”’ 

Hope is a disease easily caught, if it may be 
called a disease even when it deceives us. Laudo- 
mia herself was at length persuaded that things 
might be quietly settled when the first burst of an- 
ger was over. Lisa sat down by the cradle, and 
taking her little one in her lap, said as she gave him 
suck, ‘* There, my little angel, and God grant that 
when thou art grown up, these cursed factions may 
be over!”’ 
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As the baby was sucking with all his might, Lisa 
said with a smile, ‘* Thou must leave me a little 
strength for to-morrow ; but God will give it me." 

By degrees the child closed his eyes, and his moth- 
er, as she rocked herchair, sung a little ballad in a 
low voice till he fell fast asleep. Laudomia in the 
mean time stood behind her sister, busied in arrang- 
ing her hair, which she put up at length in a knot 
for the night. Mova Fede (the old female domes- 
tie) scuffled about in her slippers, preparing the 
bedsof the two young women, and placing Arri- 
guecio’s cradle by that of Lisa. She had listened 
attentively to the discussion between the sisters, but 
the final conclusion went against the grain—so 
that, when they were silent, with many sighs and 
shakes of the head, going on notwithstanding in her 
arrangements for the night, she began to mutter :— 
‘Hum! God grant it may turn out well! Tell 
everything! that is soon said—but then, suppose 
everything should be turned topsy turvy, and some 








worse devilry should come after! As we are, we 
we contrive to get on with some management : itis 
true we are on our ps and gs, but no great harm 
has come of it yet, and one day or other we shall 
find some way of scrambling out of the bush— 
mind what you are about, that’s all.” 

“Fede, let me alone: | am resolved, and you 
know I don’t easily change.” 

“] know it well enough—rather too well. I 
have done: God grant that we may find out what 
is best! but ever since the lions fought* and the 
lioness died, one thing with another, nothing has 
gone right, either for Florence or for this house. I 
have always heard old people say that there is not 
a worse omen for this city—and last night, when 
the air was still, we could hear as far as this the 
roaring of the great lion, which came with the gi- 
raffe, when the sultan sent a present to Signor Lo- 





renzo in "88. The poor anitnal knows very well 


why he eries out after that fashion.”’ | ; 


* And so do I,” replied Lisa; ‘* and I will tell 
you directly why it isso. He cries out because he 
is hungry : now that asses’ flesh sells for a carlino 
a pound, he fares but badly.” 





‘ Listen, listen, if he is not roaring even now !”’ 
The three women put a stop direetly to their 
chit-chat : Lisa ceased rocking, Fede even held her 
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of Niccold, there is a harshness in the earlier feat- 
ures of his character with which we cannot har- 
inonize. The Puritanical elements rather dis- 
agreeably predominate. The stern Florentine 
reformer differs from the old covenanter only in 
not being a schismatic. His hard and inflexible 
nature is developed in the church, not out of it. 
This, indeed, is a great distinction, but it is the 
only one. Nieccold has the same disposition to 
strip life of all its elegance, and discard those 
forms of grace and beauty, without which, exter- 
nally at least, it is a barren waste. This, in fact, 
was the characteristic of his party, or rather, that 
of Savonarola. It was, perhaps, the natural reac- 
tion produced by the profligate excesses of the 
Papal court, and the gorgeous magnificence of its 
expenditures. In the mean time, it is the greatest 
proof of D’Azéglio’s power, thathe has contrived 
completely to obliterate the harsh features of Nic- 
cold’s character in its deep feeling and majesty. 
Lisa is discovered by the patrole on that dreadful 
night sitting on the ground eluse to a wall. ‘* To 
defend herself from the wet, she had drawn some 
of her clothes over her head ; and, from the degree 
in which she was soaked with rain, and bespattered 
with mud, it was evident that she had been there for 
some time. In her lap she held her child, ecare- 
fully wrapped in a woollen covering ; it was sleep- 
ing peacefully, and its round and chubby cheeks 
had all the appearance of those of a healihy suck- 
ing child. Its mother had contrived to make a 
penthouse for it with her arms and head, so as to 
shelter it from the rain and cold.”’ The captain of 
the patrole is Fanfulla. He had appeared already 
in ‘* Ettore Fieramosea’’ as a gay and thoughtless 


| stripling, full of frolic and mischief. Years have 


now passed over his head, and he has become a 
rough and honest soldier, full of the milk of human 
kindness, and ready to make any sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort or interest for the welfare of his fel- 
low-creatures. Engaged in the sack of Rome 


breath, and each one listened attentively for the | under the Due de Bourbon, the scenes of devasta- 


sound. Owing to the lateness of the hour, the | 
deep repose in which the city was hushed, the ele- | 


vated situation of the chamber in which they stood, 


tion and cruelty which he there witnessed (and 
which are painted by D’Azéglio with fearful truth) 


and its vieinity to the Palagio de’Signori, behind istruck him with such horror and compunction that 
al : wis ‘ 7 ‘ 
which the lions were, there reached them from time [he became a monk. For this he had clearly no 


to time the deep hoarse roar of these wild beasts, | 


who (as Lisa had rightly guessed) were suffering 


from hunger in the scarcity occasioned by the siege. | 


But while these poor women were standing, 


burst forth, near and terrible. It was the voice of 


true vocation; and as the clouds thicken around 
the devoted city, with the acquiescence of his su- 
perior, he doffs the cowl, and again resumes the 


; ee all jhelmet. This character is admirably conceived. 
ear, listening to this distant roaring, another sound | rp) 


whimsical union of the monk and soldier, 


Niccold, who, knocking furiously at the entrance, ‘often laughable, but always reverential, is one of 


cried— 
**Open the door, wicked woman !”’ | 
The scene which follows is very painful. Lisa | 
is dragged down stairs by her exasperated father, | 
turned, with her child, into the streets of Florence | 
ona wet and tempestuous night, and left to find | 
refuge where shecan. In spite of our adimiration | 


*In Florence, during the commonwealth, lious were | 


kept at the expense of the goverpment, and great care | 


was taken of them, in houor of “ Marzocco,” (a stone lion 
on one side of the Palagio,) one of the city devices. The 


common people had many superstitious fancies about | 


the most amusing traits in the book. His protec- 
tion of Lisa resembles that which Captain Cuttle 
extends to the deserted Florence. Indeed, Fan- 
fulla and the eapiain are kindred spirits. We 
have not space to describe minutely the sacrifices 
made by this poor fellow, (especially that of his 
old horse, at which one seareely knows whether to 
laugh or ery,) or the gradual steps by which, in 
spite of all, Lisa and her child are pining away 
with famine; but we must extract the scene in 
which she at length begs for bread at the door of 


ious. | her unrelenting father. 
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In a few minutes Lisa stood before the great door 
of the Lapi, which she now saw again for the first 
time. She wept at the sight. But, drying her 
tears, she set her foot upon the first of the two steps 
which led to the threshold, when her courage failed, 
and she could not stretch out her hand to the 
knocker. 

She saw a light in the windows of Niccold’s 
apartment on the ground-floor, and getting on the 
marble bench which ran along the front, contrived, 
by clinging to the iron-work, to raise herself suf- 
ficiently to take a view of the interior. 

There was no one in the room but Niccold and 
Laudomia; he in his large arm-chair in the chim- 
ney-corner, she at her work-table. Both were si- 
lent and motionless. Both bore traces on their 
countenance, which, by one ignorant of their mis- 
fortunes, might be attributed either to recent calam- 
ity or recent illness. Lisa knew the first to be 
true, and suspected the second; nor was she de- 
ceived.— 

Lisa looked attentively, now at her father, now at 
her sister. The paleness and sadness of both, their 
stillness, their silence, pierced her heart like so 
many daggers. ‘‘ See what thou hast done !’’ she 
said to herself—‘‘ see to what thou hast brought 
that poor old man, thy father—that spotless angel, 
thy sister—and canst thou hope that God will not 
do as much to thee '—that He will leave thee the 
comfort of thy boy?’’ And then the thought, that 
the Divine vengeance might reach her through the 
death of her baby, taking her by surprise, she could 
no longer suppress her feelings, but burst forth in 
a sob so loud as to be heard both by Laudomia and 
Niccold. : 

‘** Who is crying there ?”’ said the old man, ris- 
ing; and going to the window, he threw it open. 
Lisa, seeing her father move, overcome by terror, 
got down from the bench on which she had been 
standing, and falling prostrate on the pavement of 
the street, cried out— 

** Oh, father! I do not ask anything for myself. 
—I do not deserve it—but my unfortunate baby ! 
How is he to blame for the unworthiness of his 
miserable mother? And if his—” (poor Lisa had 
just sense enough left not to name ‘Troilo at such 
a moment.) ‘Oh, father! my poor unhappy baby 
lives upon my milk; and I have no longer any 
to give him.—I have no longer any strength, any 
breath, any life! hunger, father !——hunger! 
——Oh, God! if you ever felt hunger !——to see a 
baby die of hunger !”’ 

As she finished these words, Lisa raised her 
trembling head. She thought it impossible that 
Niccold could be so crue! as not to feel compassion. 
She figured to herself her father standing in a be- 
nignant posture at the window—instead of this, the 
wirdow was closed, the light had disappeared. In 
the desperation of the moment, the wretched woman 
was tempted to dash her brains out against the 
stones. 

Niccold) had no sooner perceived his daughter, 
than he drew back, but he lost not a single word. 
Laudomia had approached him without uttering a 
syllable, and wept quietly as she embraced his 
knees; but the old man forced her to rise, and 
pointing with his finger to the door, said, in a tone 
which he meant to be menacing and severe, though 
he could not quite sueceed— 

** Laudomia, I am unchanged; go, go to your 
own room; I will have it so; it is my com- 
mand.”’ 

Seeing that she did not immediately obey, he re- 








peated the order; and it was this time in a tone 
which no one in that house ever attempted to resist. 
Poor Laudomia went away, covering her face with 
herhands. The old man stopped a little to listen ; 
and when he no longer heard the sound of her foot- 
steps as she slowly ascended the stairs, went quick- 
ly to the store-room, wrapped up ina table-cloth as 
much bread as it would hold, and then, opening the 
door, left the provision on the threshold, closed the 
door again, and bolted it. Poor Lisa, hearing the 
door open, had raised herself quickly from the place 
where she lay, and, with all the haste which her 
small remains of strength allowed, all the anxiety 
which may well be imagined, had moved forward, 
hoping to be received into the house ; but she came 
up just in time to hear the bolt shot into the rings, 
and saw the table-cloth with the bread lying on the 
ground. So many sufferings and humiliations had 
completely worn her down, and she had no strength 
either to weep or to complain. She sat down upon 
the threshold, took up a loaf, and began (for she 
was faint with hunger) to eat with greediness. Al] 
sense of her mental sufferings lost, or at least sus- 
pended, she only thought with asigh of longing— 

** Whata refreshment, what a comfort, benumbed 
and weak as I am, a good fire and a little wine 
would have been !’’ 

Laudomia, in the mean time, had scarcely got to 
her room before she came down again, without a 
light and barefooted, that she might make no noise, 
hoping to escape her father’s vigilance and get to 
Lisa. Looking down from above, she had observed 
Niccold's movements, had seen him stop after he 
had closed the door, remain with his head bent down 
for some minutes, which seemed to her an age, dry 
his eyes with the back of his hand, and then reénter 
his apartments. Laudomia flew to the bolt, drew 
it very softly, and went out into the street; it was 
dark and deserted ; she walked on a few steps, and 
called in a low, but distinct voice, ‘* Lisa! my 
Lisa!’’ Noone answered. ‘And yet,”’ she thought, 
**she cannot be so far off but she must hear me; 
oh, if I knew which way she is gone! To know 
she is perhaps close to me, and not be able to find 
her! And 1 I lose this opportunity, I may never 
have another! Come what may, I will ery louder.”’ 
And the good Laudomia called her sister twice in a 
shrill voice. 

A voice, not that of a woman, but strong and 
manly, answered near :— 

** Who calls Lisa in the street at this hour ?”’ 

And immediately a man-at-arms on horseback 
drew in his bridle close to her, while the terrified 
young woman took refuge within the door of the 
house. She entered, but without closing the door, 
and turned back doubtful and perplexed, for, as her 
first alarm passed away, the voice seemed to her not 
quite new. 

The horseman approached, and said, as he dis- 
mounted :— 

** Laudomia !—are you searching for Lisa in the 
street at this hour ?”’ 

‘Oh! Lamberto!” 


The story then carries us back to what had hap- 
pened to Lamberto from the day that he quitted 
the family of the Lapi. Giovanni de’ Medici, cap- 
tain of those famous bands which after his death 
were called Bande Nere, (the black bands,) was 
the most renowned soldier then in Italy, and Lam- 
berto resolved to place himself under his tuition. 
He contrives to réach the camp of this chieftain in 
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such a manner as to give proof of his courage un- 
der his own eyes. On the banks of the Adda, 
bevond which he sees floating in the air the banner 
of Signor Giovanni, the ** balls’’ of the Medici, he 
js attacked by three archers and two men-at-arms, 
while on the opposite side of the river a number 
of soldiers, among whom are two men on horse- 
back of noble and commanding presence, seem at- 
tentively observing the issue of the rencounter. The 
five adversaries are soon reduced to three, when 
Lamberto, ‘‘ seizing his opportunity, plunged into 
the river, leaving two of them upon the bank ; but 
the third, more quick in his movements, jamped in 
behind him nearly at the same moment, the two 
horses being soon up to their breasts in water, and 
that of Lamberto having the head of his enemy's 
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horse upon the crupper.’’ ‘The struggle is short, 
but decisive ; Lamberto disables his adversary, and 
having saved him from drowning, drags him to) 
shore. We give the conclusion of the scene :— | 


He was welcomed very cordially by the soldiers 
who had witnessed this noble exploit, many of whom 
plunged into the streata themselves to assist him to 
rise, and relieve him from the burden of the half- 
dead man, whom they laid head downwards upon 
the bank, cracking jokes at the same time upon the 
fine sturgeon, as they called it, which he had 
caught. 

At this moment came up, on horseback, a young 
man of lofty aspect and great personal strength, 
dressed in a leathern jerkin, and bearing on his left 
arm a shield, with the impress of the six ‘* balls’ 
in a field or. All gave way respectfully, while he, 
stopping close to Lamberto, who, dripping with 
water, (that which flowed from his shoulders stained 
with blood,) had dismounted, said in a somewhat 
abrupt, but kind and smiling manner :— 

** Who are you that fight one to five in the name 
of Giovanni ?”’ 

** My own name is too humble and obscure not 
to be entirely unknown to your excelleney,”’ replied 
Lamberto, happy beyond all belief at having been 
seen on this occasion by the very captain himself; 
“but I have a letter here from Messer,’’ (naming 
the writer,) “ if the water has not entirely destroyed 
it, which will give your excellency an account of 
my condition, and testify the eagerness of my desire 
to be instructed in the first and most admirable school 
of Italian warfare.’ 

As he said these words, he unclasped one side of 
his iron breast-plate, and drew from his bosom a| 
paper which the water had, in a great measure, | 
spared ; Giovanni took it, saying :— 

“As to instruction, you seem to have little need 
of it; however, let us see.”’ 

While Giovanni de’ Medici was reading the letter, 
Lamberto, satisfied at his leisure the strong desire, 
which he had long felt, to know, by sight, a gentle- 
maa so valiant and reaowned. He admired his lofty | 
presence, his bold yet easy style of riding, and 
looked at him with the passionate veneration felt by 
every noble soul, that is yet thirsting for glory, at 
the sight of one who has made himself illustrious 
by great and honorable enterprises. He had never 
dared to hope that fortune would befriend him as it 
had done in this rencounter ; and when he found 
himself, not only held in honor by his new com- 
panions, but well received and praised in their pres- | 








ence by so great a man, it stirred up within him a 


sense of such happiness as seemed nothing but a) 
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dream. With a throbbing heart, eyes glistening 
with joy, and a countenance bright with a trepi- 
dation, which looked beautiful in one who had just 
given proof of so much daring, he waited immov 
able till Giovanni had read the letter. 

**You were with Messer Niecold?”’ said the 
captain, at length, raising his eyes to Lamberto’s 
face ; then knitting his eyebrows, he added, strik 
ing the shield at the same time with his right hand . 
‘with the greatest enemy of this escutcheon !”’ 

Lamberto was so fascinated by Giovanni’s pres- 
ence, that he was on the point of turning traitor to 
the popular party and Niccold himself. But he was 
one of those whose souls cannot descend to any act 
which has in it even the Shadow of baseness : after 
remaining, therefore, a moment in suspense, he an- 
swered in a tone of equal modesty and boldness :— 

** Niccold, your excellency, is the people’s friend ; 
he loves the liberty of Florence ; he is the enemy 
of those only who are the enemies of his country.” 

**And therefore he cannot be a Pallescot Well, 
Lamberto, thus speaks a brave man like yourself.’’ 
And then, bursting out into a laugh, he added : 
‘* Even Lam now no longer a Pallesco ; Pope Clement 
would be at me if he could, and I at him—come, it 
is well—you have made such a good proof of what 
you are, that this letter might as well have gone 
down the Adda. Captain Puccino, you will enrol 
this honest young fellow in the company, and bring 
him this evening to sup with me at the castle.”’ 

Having said these words, he turned his horse, 
and cantered towards Rivolta. 


We have not’space to describe the banquet, but 
we must make our readers acquainted with one of 
the guests, who plays afterwards a conspicuous 
part in the narrative. ‘At the bottom of the table 
was seated a woman. Dressed like a man, and 
nearly in the same manner as the rest, she did not 
at first strike the eye; but as Lamberto observed 
her more minutely, a tress or two of black hair, 
partially visible under a rose-colored cap slashed at 
the border, which she wore like a swaggerer over 
one ear, and the full bosom, ill concealed by a black 
doublet striped with rose-color, clearly revealed her 
sex. The countenance alone might not have be- 
trayed the secret, for it would have well suited a 
handsome young man of eighteen. Indeed, the 
quick and forward glance of the eye, the unre- 
strained Jaughter, and a certain impudent boldness 
in every gesture, betokened anything rather than 
feminine modesty. But the countenance, when 
considered attentively, seemed to settle by degrees. 
The look fell sad and languid upon the by-standers, 
the swelling and ruddy lips closed, and as they hid 
from sight two rows of teeth of surpassing bright- 
ness, now pale and thin, they seemed to express 
feelings of a quite different kind, and much more 
profound than at first—contempt, disdain, irony, 
anger, and sometimes grief. And then, when you 
least expected it, a mad and reckless joy would 
flash over the countenance, as if two different souls 
inhabited her body by turns.”’ 

This is Selvaggia, ‘‘ the courtesan of the Bande 
Nere.’’ Lamberto’s principles, no less than his 
love for Lisa, steel him against her attractions ; 
but he does not, like the rest, treat her with in- 
sulting levity. He repels, with undaunted reso- 
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lution, but with perfect good humor, the ridicule| the point of moving away to avoid him, when the 


which assails him on every side; and, having 
gained the esteem of his comrades by his moral 
courage, retires. Not many days after, the brave 
and unfortunate Giovanni de’ Medici receives his 
death wound. His bands are not dispersed, but 
Lamberto is determined to seek his fortune else- 
where by a strange rencounter with Selvaggia, 
which we shall give entire, as we think it is de- 
scribed in D’Azéglio’s best manner :— 


One evening, having wandered a stone’s throw 
from his quarters, and seated himself on the sandy 
margin of the Po, he turned his eyes towards the 
setting sun, as it disappeared behind a long, thick 
line of poplars with which the opposite bank was 
clothed. He gazed upon the current of the river, 
as it flowed peacefully and majestically on, refleet- 
ing on its tremulous surface the trees and the 
ruddy brightness of the west. 

He recalled to his recollection the fine summer 
evenings on the banks of the Arno, when, passing 
through the wicket-gate, he strolled along its mar- 
gin, and saw the sun set behind the gentle hills of 
Artimino. He remembered how, from that spot, 
as he cast a glance back towards the east, he had 
often thought how beautiful and august Florence 
appeared, as the sun's last rays fell upon its dark 
and battlemented palaces, its innumerable towers, 
its bridges, and its churches. He saw in imagina- 
tion the grand cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore, and 
the golden ball, which, when the sup strikes it from 
thence, looks in the distance like a star fixed on its 
summit; he saw the steeple of mosaic work by 
Giotto, the highest tower of the Palazzo, and on the 
top the lion-rampant of the republic turning with 
the wind ; and he thought, ** Thou hast bent, it is 
true, to many tempests, but there thou art still!’ 

Poor Lamberto! he knew not that the boast and 
the device were destined soon to fall together. 

This fine but inanimate picture became instinct 
with life and feeling by the images of Lisa, Laudo- 
mia, Niccold, his sons, the companions of his child- 
hood ; by the memory of words said or heard, looks, 
signs, things apparently not noticed at the time, 
but kept afierwards in the heart forever; by the 
thought, bitter yet dear to the soul, of his poor old 
mother, who at their last parting had carried her 
maternal love so far as to hide, under a smile of 
hope, the resigned persuasion which she felt that 
she should never see her son again except in 
heaven. He had read this mournful thought in her 
last look, and, with a heart pierced by the same 
misgiving, he had himself feigned the hope which 
he felt but little. These recollections now came 
upon him with a feeling like remorse, and he said, 
in the bitterness of his self-reproach, ‘‘And yet I 
could leave her! What if I should never see her 
again!’’ Auu he covered his face with his hands, 
and wept. 

The vault of the firmament in the mean time was 
gradually peopled with stars, while the last ray of 





twilight was but just visible in the west, where a 
faint tinge of orange still lingered, upon which the | 
tops of the poplars were dimly defined as they | 
waved gently in the night breeze. 

At that moment he heard a footstep approach | 
stealthily upon the sand. He raised his head, and 
saw a dark figure wrapped in a mantle, which 

adually drew vear. ‘* Troublesome fellow !"’ was 

mberto’s secret exclamation, provoked at this in- | 
terruption of his dearest thoughts; and he was on | 
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figure seated itself at the distance of two arms’ 
length, and after a moment’s silence said in a low 
and humble voice— 

‘** Tell me, young man, have you not left in your 
own country a woman who loves you! one whom 
yu love better than anything else in the world? 

ere you not thinking of her just now? Answer 
—f and, so may God help you! answer me tru- 
Ng 

It was the voice of a woman. “It is Selvaggia,”’ 
said Lamberto to himself ; and the idea that a cour- 
tesan should thus mix herself up with the pure and 
august thoughts of his country, his mother, his 
Lisa, gave him the shudder which one feels, when, 
in the midst of pure and sweet-smelling flowers, 
one sees a foul and disgusting reptile squatted. 

To this was added the suspicion, that her sudden 
appearance, at such an hour and in this solitary 
place, was but a trap. 

** Why do you meddle with my affairs?’ replied 
Lamberto, sternly and abruptly. 

**Oh! Ido not meddle with them; I know | am 
not worthy. DoT ask as much? I see I have of- 
fended you—God knows I did not mean it—but I 
knew not how to begin—and I must speak to you— 
in naming her who is blest with your love, I hoped 
—hoped you would forget for a moment that I am 
Selvaggia, and listen to me without anger. Oh, 
young man! God does not deny the air and the 
sun to the snakes that glide through the reeds of 
the marshy fen, and will you spurn with your foot 
a creature who grovels before you with her face in 
the mire, and only craves two words of consola- 
tion ?”’ 

And as she said this, Selvaggia’s forehead fell, 
in effect, upon the sand, now moistened by the dews 
of night. 

‘*T have nothing to do with you, signora, either 
for good or evil,”’ replied Lamberto, strengthened 
in his opinion that these warm expressions, this 
suppliant attitude, and plaintive tone, were all a 
mere piece of acting, ‘* and if you want anything 
of me, be pleased to tell it in three words—but not 
a syllable about any other woman—you understand 
me. Tam not the man to bear it.” 

“TI confess it; I am not worthy even to name 
her. Are you satisfied’? Is there a word of con- 
terapt in your mind which you have not addressed 
tome’ Come, speak out, give yourself free vent 
—trample upon her who came to implore you in 
trembling humility, as the vilest worm w uld have 
done, if it had speech and understanding to turn to 
the Creator of the universe. Oh! exult in your 
prowess, in your virtue—and when you address 
yourself to God, say to Him, ‘ J thank Thee that I 
am not like her.’ ”’ 

In spite of the intimate persuasion which Lam- 
berto felt with respect to the woman before him, 
these humble words, and the manner and tone of 
voice in which they were uttered, went to his heart, 
and awoke there a doubt, a feeling, as it were of 
compassion. With a countenance, therefore, of less 
severity, and words of less harshness, he said— 

**As God is true, signora, you astonish me! 
Despise you! trample upon you! Why do you say 
this? If you know the opinion which I must have 
of you and your way of life, why, if you dislike to 
hear it, force me to tell the truth? If you do not 


| suspect that opinion, and are not conscious of de- 


serving it, why care for it at all ?”’ 
** It is because I know it, know what misfortunes 
have led me to deserve it, that I care for it. 
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Therefore have I thrown myself into your—at your 
feet. For the first time after so many years, | 
have seen the face of a man, not of a brute, a wild 
beast. Wretch that lam, what dol say? It was 
the countenance, the voice of an angel, stooping 
down even to the mire in which I lay, and st ately. | 
ing out a hand to raise me! Oh, if I had but met 
you when I was but fifteen! But instead !—an in- 
fernal spirit, I believe, entered a human body to 
make me his prey! ©, young man! God alone 
has the right to despise and punish, because He 
knows all; and therefore do I believe that He has 
at length taken pity upon my sufferings by permit- 
ting me to meet you! But you do not know the 
dreadful series of iny wrongs and miseries; if you| 
did, you would weep with me and for me. Oh, do} 
not refuse to hear! I need not weary you—a few | 
words will suffice—afier so many years you are the 
first man to whom | have attempted to speak of re-| 
pentance, without fearing new seorn, new outrage.”’ | 
* This is one of their old stories,” thought Lam- | 
berto, but having no excuse for refusing what was | 
asked with so much eagerness, he said— 
“[f all you say is truth, siguora, speak, and T| 
will listen.”’ i 
“ Tf it is trath !"? and the poor, unhappy woman, | 
striking her forehead with the palm of her hand, 
remained for a moment speechless, then shaking | 
her head, went on in a voice scarcely audible— 
‘Are courtesans believed '’’ 
Lamberto, ‘* You are right! 
proach. But you will soon see if I tell you the} 
truth. That your contempt weighs hard upon me 
you must have seen, and of that you cannot doubt. | 
Well, there are things which you do not know, and | 
which I might hide from you ; things which will) 
make me, if possible, more vile, more abjeet in 








} 


Then, turning to) 
I deserve this re- 


your eyes—but you shall know even these. ! am 
not a Christian'—A Hungarian Jew was my | 


father. My father! must I give him that name?) 

Rather, my most atrocious enemy! It is through 
him that I am where I am: through him that I 
have lost country, relations, friends. Has a cour-| 
tesan relations, friends, or country!’’ Here she| 
stopped a moment as in thought, and thea added, | 
in a more mournful voiee, ** and yet, did T not come | 
out pure from my mother’s wob? Did I not re- | 
ceive from God, as well as other creatures, a heart 
capable of love, capable of virtue’ Who took from 
me this treasure’ Who brutified these divine 
gifts which were mine—the portion of good and of 
happiness assigned to me by the Omnipotent! 
Who?” 

Ilere she was silent for a moment, looking at 
Lamberto with eyes that flashed lightning ; then, 
seizing his arm, with trembling voice and lips she 
pursued— 

** Believe me, young man, if you dare believe 
m, | was alone that night—alone in my chamber 
—ny mother was no longer in this world. Oh, if 
she had been alive! She would have defended 
me! ‘They knocked at my door—I heard the voice 
of my father—I opened it. A man was with him, 
4 prince, by his rich dress, his proud bearing. I 
looked at him doubtful, terrified. My father dis- 
apperred—the door was closed again. He had sold 
his own flesh and blood. 

_ Need [ tell you the sequel of my fortunes? 
Virtuous, noble, generous as you are, can you com- 
prehead how one may live on after such horrors? 
How by degrees one may grow callous to shame, 
to guilt? How at last a woman may trample under 
foot all modesty, have no svul but for pleasure, | 
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love it, seek it, be drunk with it’—I shock you. I 


see it—but be you my judge. 
fence—imy help’ How was it possible to resist, 
conquer, escape’ First betrayed, then despised 
east off at length like a vile thing, trampled upon 
by all, if I raise my voice to call for pity—if 1 
stretch out my hand in the hope that some friendly 
hand may move forward to help me, 1 meet with 
nothing but insult, [ hear nothing but mockery ; 
every one thrusts me back into the mire ; my mis- 
ery, my tears, are the sport of whoever deigns for 
a moment to attend to me. O God of heaven! 
what had I done to be brought into the world to 
suffer misery like this? 

**Oh, young man! you, who have no crimes to 
weigh upon your mind, who are handsome, brave, 
virtuous; who, in the midst of danger and fatigue, 
can repose in the thought of those who are dear to 
you; if you knew what it is to be born with a 
heart thirsting for love, and never to have been 
loved !—never!—not even by a father! If you 
knew this horrible suffering—you would wonder 
that I have preserved in my aspect, perhaps even 
in my heart, anything that is human !—you would 
wonder that I have not rushed like a wild beast 
upon every one that I met of the wicked and cruel 
race who have betrayed me, who have driven me 
down to this abyss of misery, and then deny me 
If I could be told that there is 
still a heart in the world which would receive me 
and dry my tears—if it could be said to me, ‘ There 
is still a creature upon the earth who will love thee 
if thou wilt deserve to be loved’—God of mercy and 
goodness! my happiness would be too great! I 
should not be able to bear such joy !—I should run 
through the whole world to seek that creature! If 
I saw him at the other end of a sea of fire, I should 
plunge im to join him—I should embrace his knees. 
What should | offer him in return for such bless- 
edness ’—what should I do to render myself wor- 
thy of it? O, young man! if you knew how little 
would content me! Your heart, I see, is placed 
where it deserves to be; but you love your battle- 
horse, nor do you think it wrong to—to—to any one, 
You love your greyhound. Oh! after your horse, 
after your greyhound, disdain me not when I ask 
you to give one thought to me, when I implore you 
to cast one look upon poor Selvaggia—which may 
seem to say, ‘ Poor forlorn one, I pity thee !’ 

“OQ God,” cried the wretched woman, * he does 
not even answer me!’’ and she burst into a flood 
of tears. 

But if Lamberto was slow to answer, it was from 
a very different cause than Selvaggia supposed. 

Her words seemed to force belief, and had awak- 
ened in his heart a feeling of profound pity; still, 
some lingering suspicion, which he could not en- 
tirely silence, made him stand upon his guard, and 
not show all the compassion which he felt. Mak- 
ing an effort, therefore, to preserve a firm voice and 
tranquil countenance, he said— 

«Yon desire compassion, signorat’ Who could 
refuse it to misfortunes so sad, so terrible as yours? 
But you lower yourself too much; a creature, 
formed after the likeness of God, should not be 
placed on a level with brutes.”’ _ 

** Lower myself too much? How can you say 
this, even when you deny me the small boon I ask? 
Would it cost you too much to say to me, simply 
and plainly, Poor Selvaggia, I accept thee as my 
slave? to give me a moment's happiness, a mo- 
ment’s comfort, by one word gushing directly from 
the heart! Instead of this, you come out with, 
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You lower yourself! Oh, virtue may be noble and 
excellent, but it is proud and eruel !”’ 

** No, Selvaggia, I have no virtue to boast of in 
myself; still less am I proud and cruel to you. I 
feel your misfortunes to my very soul, and if it 
rested with me, you would have little more to suf- 
fer. But, though my strength fails, God’s will be 
all sufficient, if you will only return to Him. I 
have not answered you as you desire, because I 
cannot: seek no further, Selvaggia. Believe that 
a strong mind may always rise above its destiny— 
that virtue never leaves the heart of man entirely, 
but by his own express determination, and that by 
the same means it may always return. You may 
rise again ; nay, hope even on earth for esteem and 
affection ; all will depend upon your owa free will. 
I have listened to you, and all that I could ~, in 
return, I have said. Now we must part. God 
"apes you that happiness, that peace, which I ask 
or you at his hands. Adieu.” 

Lamberto drew back some paces; it was quite 
time; this conversation had disturbed, bewildered 
him; and he perceived that his safest course was 
to fly. The beauty of this woman, her misfor- 
tunes, her errors, her very remorse, rendered her 
interesting, made her a new and singular being 
—in short, it was best to fly; and in a few min- 
utes Lamberto had returned to his quarters. 

Selvaggia followed him with her eyes as 
long as the glimmering light of the stars enabled 
her to discern him. When she could see him 
no longer, a feeling of utter desolation came upon 
her heart—she seemed alone upon the earth.— 
‘* The wicked,”’ she thought, ‘‘ deride me, if I let 
fall a word of the hell within. This virtuous man 
sees me dying in desperation at his feet—bids 
me turn to God!—and abandons me. O God!— 
thou who alone knowest my anguish, thou who 
alone hearest my cry, why hast thou forgotten 
me? Wretch that lam! must I indeed die with- 
out having felt the happiness of being beloved?” 
And furious, or rather frantic, at this thought, she 
ran along the bank of the river like a maniac. 

All at once, as if struck by a new idea, she 
stopped :— 

** Am I sure that he believed me?’’ And, reflect- 
ing a moment longer, her whole countenance 
changed by the unexpected hope, she cried : ** No, 
no! he did not believe me—he thought that I was 
deceiving him. Oh! if he could have been sure 
that | was telling the truth—he would not have an- 
swered, he would not have left me thus. I know 
him; he is generous!—he is good !—then there is 
still hope !—God of goodness and merey! I thank 
thee !’’ and she fell upon her knees, with eyes and 
hands uplifted towards heaven, ‘I thank thee for 


having listened so readily to my prayer, for having | 


given back to my heart the treasure, the immense 
treasure, of hope. Yes, the day will come when 
he will believe me, when he will see that I did not 
deceive him!—the day will come when he will say 
to me, Poor Selvaggia, at last I believe you—you 
are dear to me! It will not be love—no—never 
could I dream of obtaining that, vile, miserable, 
abject creature that I am!—the love of such an an- 
gel! what woman on earth is worthy of it? Ah, 
yes, there must be one!—Well, I will love that 
one ; | will be her servant, since she is dear to my 
master. Perhaps they will suffer my presence— 
perhaps they will not drive me from them—perhaps 
at my last hour—when they say, Poor Selvaggia is 
departing !—who knows’? perhaps he will come to 
my bed-side. Then, if I have voice enough left tu 
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speak to him I will beg him to call me his before | 
breathe my last! Then he will lay his hand on 
my cold forehead, and say to me, My Selvaggia! 
—then I shall no longer feel anything—I shall be 
dead !”’ 

Absorbed by these thoughts, the poor young 
creature entirely lost her recollection. God knows 
how long she remained in this state, but when the 
faculty of thought and reflection returned, the dawn 
was breaking in the east; she recognized the banks 
of the Po, and the tents where the soldiers were 
quartered, and looking around in confusion and per- 
plexity, asked, ‘* What am I doing here? Where 
ami? WhatamI?” A voice at a little distance 
(they were soldiers who came to water their horses 
in the river) replied, with a burst of Jaughter— 

** You are the courtesan of the Bande Nere, 
that is what you are !”’ 

The poor girl uttered a shriek, and fled. 


This character is boldly, but we think truly 
drawn, and there is something very beautiful in 
the basis of intense humility which she preserves 
amidst al] her excesses. Lamberto joins the fleet 
of Filippino D’Oria, followed by Selvaggia, in the 
disguise of a man-at-arms. She fights by his 
side in an engagement with the Spanish admiral, 
Don Ugo di Moncada, and is pushed headlong 
over the side of the vesse] into the sea. This 
sea-fight is magnificently described, but we must 
not be tempted to extract any part of it. We 
must proceed at once to Florence, whither, the 
siege having begun, Lamberto hastens, and con- 
trives, though with some difficulty, to penetrate into 
the city on the evening when he encountered Lau- 
domia at Niccold’s door. Then comes the painful 
detail of what had happened since his departure 
from Florence, above all, the infidelity of Lisa, 
and the death of his mother. For the moment he 
is overwhelmed with affliction, but he is gradually 
comforted by the magnanimous counsels of Nic- 
cold, and by a noble letter left behind by Nunzi- 
ata, in which she tells him that Laudomia, not 
Lisa, (whom she ‘‘ always understood,”’) was ‘* his 
match.’ The tempest by which he had been ag- 
itated now subsides, and a peace, sad indeed, but 
resigned, and even hopeful, is shed abroad in his 
heart. One feeling only is alive and active, that 
of following the counsel of his mother in all things, 
and giving himself up to virtue, his country, and 
Laudomia. 

Lisa has been saved from famine, but her child 
has fallen ill, and she has no one, in the dead of 
the night, to send for relief. At length, in the 
midst of her distraction, she sees a man in com- 
plete armor, kneeling in the street before an image 
of the Madonna, and implores his help. He pro- 
cures medicine for her baby, but his hand trem- 
bles as he gives it. She hopes it may be 
Troilo. ‘Yes! you are Troilo ! you have re- 
membered your Lisa—1I know it—I never doubted 
your faith—speak, speak, for your silence kills 
me.’’ *‘* God grant,”’ said the soldier, slowly rais- 
ing his visor, and discovering to her a pale coun- 
tenance which she did not immediately recognize, 
‘* that Troilo’s faith may never fail you! He is, 
however, in the camp, fighting against his coun- 
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try. He who has helped you now, is Lamberto.”’ 
When she could speak, she was alone. 

Lisa takes the desperate resolution of seek- 
ing Troilo in the enemy’s camp, and prevails on 
Fanfulla to accompany herself and her child 
thither. They succe2d with difficulty, after some 
hair-breadth escapes. They arrive at the moment 
when Bindo, the youthful son of Niccold, who 
had been taken prisoner in a skirmish, is about to 
asvend the gallows. In order to understand what 
follows, it is necessary to know that Malatesta, 
the captain-general of the Florentines, is a con- 
cealed traitor. In conjunction with Benedetto de’ 
Nobili, and Baccio Valori, the pope’s commissary, 
with whom he has private communication, he per- 
suades Troilo to return to Florence, introduce 
himself into Niccold’s house, and secretly frus- 
trate all the measures of the Piagnoni. The only 
difficulty rests with Niecold. This, however, is 
at length obviated by Bindo’s restoration, appar- 
ently at the instance of Troilo, the professed re- 
pentance of the Pallesco, and his eager offer to 
fight for the liberty which it had been his aim to 
destroy. By consummate art, and especially by 
assisting the Florentines to repel a sudden attempt 
to storm the city, he deceives every one but Mau- 
rice, Lamberto’s faithful servant, the German 
whom he had disabled, and afterwards saved from 
drowning in the passage of the Adda. 

A short respite now succeeds, full of domestic 
interest. After some rather over-refined scruples, 
of which D’Azéglio is, perhaps, a little too fond, 
scruples connected both with Lisa and Selvaggia, 
Lamberto is satisfied of his true and devoted 
attachment to Laudomia, while she is peacefully 
assured of his affection, and their love takes the 
usual course. ‘Troilo, in the mean time, disgusted 
with his wife and child, and the whole family of 
the Lapi, amuses his leisure by forming atrocious 
designs against the remaining daughter. We 
have not space for more than one of the scenes 
connected with this part of the story, and in pref- 
erence to all the rest, we select the declaration :— 


Lamberto ran up to his room, and disarmed him- 
self in haste. It seemed to him a century before he 
could find Landomia, to whom, in his trustful secu- 
rity, he now burned to open his heart, and repay 
himself for his long silence, and the painful uncer- 
tainty which he had endured. He proceeded to 
the story beneath, not, however, without bestowing 
more care than usual upon his dress, and seeing 
that his hair and beard were arranged as well as 
possible. As he left his chamber, (for at certain 
umes we are all alike,) he even cast a flying glance 
at the mirror which hung agains: the wall; but as 
he did so, conscious of the womanish feeling, he 
smiled, and passed on. 

He found the door of Laudomia’s room half open, 
and, knocking very softly, called her by name, his 
heart beating violently, as he stood in suspénse. 
As no one answered, he pushed open the door and 
entered; but the room was empty. Though he 
had been there often, he seemed as if he had never 
entered it before. A slight shiver, never felt till 
then, ran through his veins, as he cast his eyes for 
moment round the walls, and glanced at the pol- 
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ished furniture, al! in that exact order which suffi- 
ciently betokened the gentle hand to which the 
arrangement was owing. ‘The air of the apart- 
ment was perfumed with the odor of the flowers 
which adorned the image of the Virgin, mixed with 
the fragrance of the snow-white linen which cov- 
ered the bed. The day-light, for it was now verg- 
ing towards the dusk of evening, fell faintly upon 
the pavement beneath the windows ; and its azure 
tint was fading in the ruddy brightness shed by a 
lamp which burned over the Prie-Dieu. 

Lamberto drawing near, fixed his eyes upon that 
Madonna, who never before appeared to him so di- 
vinely beautiful. He observed minutely this sanc- 
tuary, for it well deserved the name, of his Laudo- 
mia’s most secret thoughts—the flowers, the books 
of devotion, the cushions, still bearing, where she 
was wont to lean, the impression of her form. A|l 
these things, mute and lifeless to any other, had for 
him at this moment a voice and sense, at once sweet 
and powerful, which penetrated to the inmost re- 
cesses of his heart. 

Absorbed in his impassioned thoughts, almost 
without being aware of it, Lamberto knelt before 
the image, one arm resting upon the cushion, while 
his head reclined upon his hand. By degrees, the 
strong and hurried pulsation of his heart became 
more tranquil, and was lost in a placid and indefina- 
ble quiescence of the intellect, when a hand gently 
rested upon his shoulder, and the soft voice of Lau- 
domia whispered in his ear— 

‘*You here, Lamberto! 
preying ie 

he young man raised his head and turned 
round ; but what he felt at that moment, as he met 
the look of those humid eyes so kindly bent upon 
him, may be imagined, but cannot be expressed. 
Without changing his posture, he took Laudomia’s 
hand between both his, and trembling all over as he 
pressed it to his lips, replied— 

‘*IT came to pray for you; what the prayer is, 
and with what feeling it is offered, Laudomia, you 
well know!” 

** Yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘ I know it ;’’ but her eyes 
gave a fuller and sweeter answer. Without an- 
other word, she knelt down by Lamberto’s side, 
who still held her hand, and fixing her eyes on 
the countenance of our Lady, said, after a short 
silence— 

“OQ Maria! if I am ever to lose Lamberto’s 
heart, let me die before the day comes !”’ 

Here both remained silent, for at that moment, 
speech was impossible ; but it was unnecessary for 
two hearts transfused at once into each other, with 
the rapidity of two flames brought into contact. 

When, after a long pause, they had recovered 
the faculty of speech and discernment, Laudomia, 
unable to support herself any longer in a kneeling 
posture, sank down upon a seat near. Her looks, 
veiled with a chaste but impassioned languor, fell 
slowly and tenderly upon him who was so dear to 
her, as he still knelt at her feet, and told him of her 
happiness with the trusting and ingenuous security 
of innocent love. It seemed to both as if they were 
born to a new life—as if they had found themselves 
in another world, I had almost said, as if their very 
nature and essence were changed. There was 
neither memory of the past, nor fear for the future. 
There was a mutual understanding without the 
medium of speech, and yet a need of speech—a 
need of saying to each other from time to time, ‘1s 
it not all adream? Can it really be true’’’ And, 
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meanwhile, the white hand of Laudomia, shrinking 
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from the young man’s ardent kisses, was placed 
upon his forehead, making feeble and ineffectual 
efforts to keep him at a distance. 

Then, as by little and little they arranged their 
ideas, and connected the thoughts and events of 
their past lives with their present happiness, they 
recalled many of the follies of childhood, the first 
thoughts and emotions of early youth; they asked 
and gave mutual explanations of words that had 
hitherto remained obscure, looks and signs, and a 
hundred such minutie that had taken place many 
years back, but still lived, and were present in the 
memory of the heart. In a discourse of such deep 
interest, Lamberto mingled every phrase with the 
sweetest names of love, addressed in different ways 
to Laudomia; names which we must not repeat, 
profaned as they have been, and made ridiculous, 
by pastoral poets and fools, but which are not on 
that account less needful, less a relief to the mind, 
when it feels more than can be expressed in cus- 
tomary words. ' 

‘*Omy Laudomia!’’ said the young man, ‘* my 
sweetest and only thought! Now | understand my 
former mistake.—I faneied I had felt what love 
was—Oh, I never thought that it could be like this. 
—Only an hour ago, I was troubled when | thought 
that T could ever turn my mind to Lisa. It seemed 
as if I had done grievous wrong to my love for you 
—which I now see was the first, the only one I ever 
felt, worthy of the name. Now I know that it was 
only faney, when I thought that I loved another.— 
It was not true !—How that idea comforts me !—It 
was not true!—I never loved any one but you, 
never with that love which you alone merit, which 
is yours alone, which has always been in the depths 
of my heart, and will be there as long as I live.— 
Can you not understand how this idea gives me 
new life'—To think that I am not guilty of an 
offence which must have made me unworthy of | 
your love !—that the celestial look of my Laudo- | 
mia may fall serenely upon me, her thoughts rest | 
upon my heart, without sinking too low !"’ 

During this secret colloquy it had beeome dark 
night, and the chamber, lighted only by the feeble 
glimmer of the lamp, was in such a state of com- 
parative obscurity as would have reminded the | 
young people at any other time to provide thera-— 
selves with more light, but they did not think of it | 
then; and Lamberto went on. 

‘Dearest! you do not know how I have been | 
troubled by these fancies!'—And now I will tell 
you all—for there is nothing which concerns me 
which you ought not to know.” 

And here he told her of Salvaggia, the recollec- 
tien which he still retained of her, and the pity 
which he still felt; and, as he spoke, he watched 
with anxious attention the effeet produced by his | 
words npon Laudomia’s countenance. Wheu he | 
had no more to add, he said— 

‘Now you know all, my love. Was I right in 
thinking myself unworthy of your heavenly affee- 
tion! Do I still seem to you to deserve a thought | 
of yours’ O my Laudomia! answer me quickly.” 

Aud he waited with the anxiety of a criminal | 
who 's expecting the sentence of life or death. 

A slight shade was at first visible upon the coun- 
tenance of Laudomia, bat it soon passed away, and 
sirhing gently, (perhaps from the thought that 
Lamberto’s heart had not always been hers alone,) 
she answered— 

** Tell me, dearest, if that woman had not been 








so debased, and you could have loved her without 
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shame, would you have loved her better than your 
Laudomia ?”’ 

Lamberto tore his hair; he had no words to ex- 
press his horror at such a doubt; but that action 
and his countenance together said enough, and 
Laudomia resumed :— 

**God accepts the heart which was not his at 
first! He is satisfied to succeed to another love ! 
And ought not I, weak and feeble creature as I am, 
to be contented with it? Ought I to raise my pre- 
tensions higher? Ah, no—Lamberto! My pride 
does not reach to such an extent of folly.—I do not 
complain of the past; I have even no cause to do 
so.—But if I had, TI should think no more about it. 
—But the future! O Lamberto! the future!” 

And here, clasping her hands in the attitude of 
humble prayer, she added :— 

** You see, Lamberto, I am a weak, timid crea- 
ture, trusting entirely in your love; with and for 
that, 1 shall have strength and courage for all the 
chances of the painful life we must lead in these 
times of contention and bloodshed. No danger, no 
misfortune will ever bring me to such a pass that 
you will have to blush for me.—l have promised 
thus much to God and to my father—and I shall be 
able to keep my promise—for | feel that lama 
Christian, one born among a free people, and the 
daughter of Niccold.—But, Lamberto, one thing I 
beg of you—never love any one else !—I feel that 
I have strength to stand against any other mis- 
fortune—but against that ‘—Oh, no! I could not! 
The life of us women is all in the heart.— For us 
love is not a pastime—a relief from greater cares! 
The heart which you have given me is now my 
only treasure, my only thought: do not take it from 
me, Lamberto, as long as I live.’’ 

What the young man felt at these most tender 
words, he could express only by imprinting a thou- 
sand kisses on that hand, which avoided him no 
longer, but was given up to him without reserve. 
After a little time, raising his head suddenly, he 
felt in his bosom, took out his mother’s letter, 
which he always carried about him, and having 
given it to Laudomia to read, who bathed it with 
tears of tenderness, said, as he took it again— 

** You see the affection which my poor mother 
had for you: you see how she blessed me in her 
last hours: now, then, hear what I say. If 1 
could ever be such a wretch as to wrong you, even 
in thought, may that blessing be turned ’ 

But he could not finish the sentence, for Laudo- 
mia’s hand was upon his lips, forbidding him to 
utter another word, 

‘**O Lamberto! do not say such words as these ; 
they are displeasing to God.—It is enough that | 
read your heart.—Yes! I read there that our love 
will never cease, even in heaven. We shall love 
each other always, immersed in the holy love of 
Him who formed us for everlasting happiness.”’ 

And her eyes were raised towards heaven with 
that look of Paradise, which has grown sometimes 
under the fine touch of Guido Reni. 

After they had remained a moment thus, the 
thought of Selvaggia rose again in Laudomia’s 
heart. Her remorse, her misery had touched her; 
she longed to know her misfortunes more fully, and 
said at length, almost with a feeling of consterna- 
tion— 

“Oh, poor young creature!—What wretches 
there are in the world '!—What horrible things take 
place in it!—What must she have suffered! what 
must she have to suffer still! Oh, yes!—To love 
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, dearest! without a shadow of hope '—it must 

horrible !—But at Jeast we may find her out, we 
may trace her, carry her comfort—make her fee 
for once the happiness of friendship and affection, 
if not of love!’ — 

“Where she is now, God only knows.—(I 
would not say so to any one else, but I can say 
anything to you, Laudomia.)—It runs in my mind 
that she will! not lose the trace of me.—If I did not 
meet her love, I at least spoke to her with kind- 
ness, Showed her compassion ; and, accustomed as 
she was to be treated either with scorn or insult, 
she seemed for the first time to have met with one 
who had the countenance and feelings of a man.”’ 

“Oh, how glad I should be to find her!—This, 
you see, is my temper.—I cannot bear that my 
happiness should make a poor creature so misera- 
ble.—It oppresses my heart.—I feel as if I wanted 
her to forgive me—as if I longed to make her some 
amends.—Let us find her out, Lamberto! I will be 
her friend! She shall not have it to say any lon- 


ger that nobody in the world has ever wished her 
well.”’ 


* There is not such an angel as you in Para- 
dise !’’ said Lamberto, quite beside himself, and on 
the forehead of Laudomia, soft and pure as the 


breast of a dove, the young man impressed the first 
kiss of love. 


We judge of this scene with the magic of 
D’Azéglio’s style full upon us, and may therefore 
seem to exaggerate its merit, but we look upon it 
as one of the sweetest pictures of pure though 
fervent love which fancy has ever embodied. 

Selvaggia, though thrown overboard in the sea- 
fight, was saved fromdrowning. No sooner is she 
put ashore, than she makes her way to Florence in 
search of Lamberto. She hears on her arrival 
that the captain-general of the Florentines is Mala- 
testa Baglione, the infamous patron of her more 
infamous father, Master Barlaam. With the lat- 
ter she has a most striking interview. She learns 
the intended marriage of the man she loves, and 
the plan formed by Troilo to break, or at least sus- 
pend, the alliance, and wanting courage to see him 
in the arms of her rival, suffers the plan to pro- 
ceed. The marriage-articles are signed that same 
day, in the church of San Marco, and the betroth- 
ment takes place. In the evening, as they are 
about to sit down to supper, a knocking is heard 
atthe door, and a man appears, armed from head to 
foot, who had been observed in the church during 
the ceremony, where his ill-repressed agitation had 
excited no little surprise. 


brings a sealed paper on the part of the captain- 
general, 


This is Selvaggia, who | 
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everything, form altogether a picture which is be- 
yond all praise. But we must leave it to the read- 

| er’s imagination, and pass on ; merely adding that 
| Fanfulla, in default of being Lamberto’s substitute, 
resolves to be his companion, and having been pro- 
vided with a new war-horse by Niccold, joins the 
departing troop. 

Selvaggia discovers herself to Lamberto on the 
march; and here we have one of those strange 
conceptions in which, notwithstanding his general 
good taste, D'Azéglio sometimes indulges, and 
which one might call practical concett?z. To cure 
Selvaggia of her pertinacious attachment, Lamber- 
to makes up his mind to insult her. ** Let her find 
me hard-hearted, proud, incredulous of her suffer- 
ing : the remedy will be bitter, painful to her, and 
quite as much to me; but, when the first moment 
is past, esteem will perhaps be changed into con- 
tempt, love into hatred, and after some days she 
will think no more about me.”” We object to this 
altogether. To say nothing of its extreme pain- 
fulness, it is morally wrong; it is doing evil that 
good may come. Selvaggia, as may be imagined, 
leaves the object of her former idolatry in a parox- 
ysm of indignation and offended pride, but not till 
she has thrown out dark hints of the future fate of 
Laudomia, whom neither God nor devil will be able 
to save. 

We cannot follow the fortunes of Ferruccio 
without the walls of Florence, nor describe the 
atrocities connected with his fall. In fact, the fate 
of the commonwealth, though it gives weight and 
dignity to the tale before us, affects us chiefly in 
its bearing upon the individual characters. The 
romance, as we have said, supersedes the history. 
It is upon Niccold, and his little band of friends 
and adherents, that fancy lingers. After the de- 
feat of Ferruccio, and the slaughter of his army, 
Lamberto and Fanfulla, safe, though not unhurt, 
find their way back to Florence. There the final 
struggle draws near. 


The night was full of disquietude, anxiety, and 
preparation, for the Florentines, in expectation of 
the heavy events which they foresaw for the next 
day. Even at those hours when sleep, especially 
during the great heats, is wont to overcome every 
care, and the memory of every trouble, Florence 
was awake. You met no person in the streets ; 
but the light which shone here and there through 
the windows, the voices and other sounds that were 
| heard in the interior of the houses, showed suffi- 





Lamberto is to arm himself on the in-| “i¢mtly that this unhappy people felt the last scene 


‘ i and bloody tragedy to be approaching. 
stant, mount his horse, follow the man who brought | af er Dong nnd Weony seni * ayeaments 


him the order, and join the company then mustering 
on the piazza of the Santo Spirito, to go where 
the service of the city required. 
which ensues is unspeakably fine. 
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| They were preparing themselves during the hours 


£ of night to come frankly next morning to the last 


| proof of arms, hoping for victory, but resigned to 


The scene | purchase it with the lives of many. 


The calm dig- | 


It would have been an august and beautiful sight, 
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erty and labor were the lot that would fall to them 
afterwards as it had done before. But such calcu- 
lations never entered their thoughts. They loved 
their country as men love their mother, because they 
did. Ithad been the first thought of their infancy, 
and would be the last of their old age. They gave 
their life for it, with the same feeling which Loe 
lover to sacrifice himself for the woman he loves, 
seeking no other reward but the joy of dying to 
save her. 

Thus passed the night. At length the morning, 
desired by some, feared by others, but waited for 
assuredly by all, rose clear and bright beyond the 
hills of Incontro and Vallumbrosa. When its rays 
began to penetrate within the houses, and were visi- 
ble in spite of the red glare of the lamps, there 
took place in every family what might be called a 
last parting. Then came tears, embraces, the hur- 
ried affectionate adieus of wives and sisters, the 
benedictions of old men and fathers; then by little 
and little a murmur spread through the city, adeep 
sound of voices, footsteps, doors opening and shut- 
ting furiously ; while the citizens, as they came out 
armed to join their several standards, exchanged the 
last farewell, the last glance, with their wives and 
children, whom they left weeping at the door. 

Among the gonfaloni of the several divisions, 
which floated in the wind at wide distances round 
the piazza, was noted the golden lion of San 
Giovanni, and among the first was Niccold with his 
young men. Deaf to the prayers and tears of his 
daughters, and the dissuasion of his friends, the 
resolute old man had determined to be present with 
the rest on this day, when the final destiny of Flor- 
ence was to be decided. He judged rightly that, 
if he could not aid with his arm, he might with his 
example; for what foot could draw back, what 
heart waver, in the firm and venerable presence of 
such a man? 

Having Jaid aside the Lucco,* he was dressed in 
a shining coat of mail, with a sword at his side, 
eed in his hand a pike. Instead of the capuche he 

re an iron skull-cap, beneath which his respected 
gray hair came out and covered his neck, while his 
beard, equally white and thick, flowed down upon 
his breast. His body, no longer bent by years, 
stood erect upon his loins ; and he was set firmly 
upon his legs, which, though somewhat thin, were 
strong and of fine proportions. His eye flashed 
with the fire of youth, and an unwonted flush colored 
his cheeks. In spite of the tumult, and the various 
thoughts which oceupied the minds of all, many 
eyes were fixed upon him. They pointed him out 
to one another with words of affection, wonder, and 
veneration, while he, unmoved, cast a proud and 
assured glance around, in which was read indom- 
itable resolution, In the mean time, the flitting 
shadow of the gonfalone, which floated over his 
head, now covered him, and extinguished the glit- 
ter of his armor, now gliding off to a distance, left 
it sparkling again in the rays of the sun. 


We cannot resist the temptation of extracting 
one more passage :— 


Even when the sun began to decline to the west, 
and when at length it had sunk under the horizon, 
and the stars began to appear, Niccold would not 
leave the place, in spite of the entreaties of his 
friends, who could not bear that he should have to 
endure so much hardship and fatigue ; and many 
of the citizens also, led by his example, passed the 
hours of sleep in the piazza. It is easy to imagine 


* A kind of gown. 
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how mournfully those hours passed with all, how 
full of anxiety and terror, in expectation of the 
extremity of distress which awaited them on the 
morrow, especially when, after midnight, a deep 
silence had succeeded to so much tumult, and noth- 
ing was heard in the piazza but the measured t.ead 
of the sentinels, the hooting of the owls, roosted on 
the summit of the tower, and from time to time the 
striking of the clock, which told the hour. At 
length, yielding to fatigue, Niccold began to rest 
his forehead upon a bed composed of his sons’ 
cloaks, and fell asleep with his head resting on the 
base of the lion, while they watched, silent and 
thoughtful, by his side. Two hours before day, 
the moon, which was on the wane, fell, by degrees, 
faint and pale, on the buildings towards the east, 
and illuminated, with an alabaster light, the coun- 
tenance of the sleeping old man. Lamberto had 
gently taken off his iron skull-cap, and, to guard 
him from the cold moisture of the night, had drawn 
the border of one of the cloaks over his head. 
The august and placid serenity spread over Nic- 
cold's features, and his long deep breathing, showed 
that, on the bare ground, and in the extremity of 
danger, a brave and irreproachable man may find 
sleep and repose. 

These demonstrations are rendered vain by the 
machinations of the Palleschi, and the fate of 
Florence is in their hands. Niccold, determined 
to make one more effort, gathers the Piagnoni to- 
gether at a nocturnal conference, in the convent of 
San Marco. The leaders are firm, but the people 
waver. Niccold’s own workmen alone offer to 
die with him, but he feels the sacrifice to be use- 
less, and dismisses them with his blessing. At 
this moment, the infamous Troilo, in order to ruin 
more completely the party of the Piagnoni, comes 
forward, and proposes to join the Italian army 
without the walls, already on bad terms with the 
Spaniards, and stir them up to insurrection. The 
proposition is received by Niecold with a feeling 
of mingled joy and admiration. By the conni- 
vance of the Palleschi, the party pass over to the 
camp, Troilo contriving to be left behind at the 
gates, that he may not be compromised in the 
issue. A skirmish takes place, in which, by the 
baseness of Malatesta, the Italians are overpow- 
ered, while two of the three surviving sons of 
Niceold, Averardo and Vieri, fall. 

Nothing now remains but to seek refuge ata 
distance from Florence, and the family prepare for 
their departure. The last evening which they 
spend in that house, which Niccold feels that he, 
at least, must never see again, is described with 
great truth and pathos, but we must not be 
tempted to make any extracts. They depart 
without molestation. Niccold is too popular to 
venture to arrest him in Florence, and a plan is 
accordingly formed to seize upon the whole party 
in the Montagna. In the mean time, to disarm all 
suspicion, Troilo accompanies the family. They 
arrive, about midnight, at the country house which 
Niccold had ceded to Lamberto by way of dowry, 
where they have arranged to pass the night. 
Here they learn, that, under the eaves, at one 
side of the church, ‘‘ the great Ferruccio”’ lies in 
an obscure and unhonored grave, and notwitstané 
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ing the lateness of the hour, they determine to 
visit it. They are accompanied by the old stew- 
ard, who undertakes to point out the spot :— 


Mattéo at length stopped close to the side of the 
ancient church, and placing the lantern on the 
ground, said,— 

“« Here this brave gentleman was laid.”’ 

Upon the surface of the soil, a space was marked 
out, of the length and breadth of a human body of 
tall stature. The earth appeared newly turned up, 
and, from the marks which it still retained of the 
soles of shoes and naked feet, it was plain that it 
had been diligently trodden down. When Nic- 
cold saw under his very eyes the earth still soaked 
with the blood of his friend, the man who was to 
him the sublime ideal of all that is great and virtu- 
ous in the world, he fell on his knees upon the 
grave. Seized with an universal trembling, he 
bent down his head and kissed the humid soil, then 
rested his forehead upon it, and remained motion- 
less, while all his companions did the same. The 
poor old man was heard to sigh and groan, and at 
last seen to burst into tears ; then, becoming a little 
more composed, he raised his face and his hands 
towards heaven, and said,— 

“Oh! if from the holy and blessed place, where 
his great soul is now in glory, he deigns to cast a 
look upon this dark world, he perhaps sees my 
tears—sees that from the city, for which he shed 
the last drop of his blood, we exiles, at least, have 
come to do him this last honor, the only one that 
we can do in our present misery.—Ferruccio! Fer- 
ruecio! this, then, is your burying-place! And 
the Medici, the destroyers of their country, will 
have one full of honor in San Lorenzo! Will they 
not be ashamed to leave you here? Will they not 
at least place a cross over your bones? a stone to 
tell, Here hes Ferruccio ?’’—Then, as if he suddenly 
regretted having formed such a desire, he corrected 
himself and said, ‘‘But what am I saying’? Have 
1 lost my senses? As if you had need of such 
honors as these !—Let them keep them for their 
own guilty ashes. Even under their marble mon- 
uments the vengeance of God will at last find them 
out. And do you, in the mean time, brave spirit, 
if you can hear us, accept this humble homage, a 
homage which will never be offered to the tombs 
of your enemies and ours!—As long as the world 
lasts, the earth of this humble grave wil] be more 
honored by the generous and the good than the in- 
solent richness of their sepulchres.”’ 

While, with a vehemence of passion which made 
him seem like one inspired, Niecold was uttering 
these words, to which his family listened with rever- 
ence, as they knelt by his side, their whole atten- 
tion fixed upon him alone, six men-at-arms, with 
drawn swords, came upon them from beneath the 
portico of the church, followed by about fifty coun- 
trymen, armed with pikes, scythes, or staves; and 
before the party, thus taken unawares, could per- 
ceive the attack, they found themselves on the 
ground, under a heap of men, the points of whose 
swords or pikes were close to their face, or directed 
against their throat and breast, caught and held fast 
by a hundred hands, kept down under the knees and 
feet of multitudes, while a voice cried out from the 
midst of the assailants— 

“Whoever moves, is a dead man.—You are the 
Prisoners of the pope !”’ 

With that august and venerable aspect, at once 


tm and elevated, which he always wore, Niccold 
replied— 
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‘‘T know what my being prisoner of the pope 
means’’—and a bitter and disdainful smile curled 
his lip, as if to say, ‘* He can take but little from 
me now!’’ Then turning to his sons, and pointing 
to the grave where Ferruccio was buried, he added, 
** T have learnt from Aim how to die—though, per- 
haps, I did not need it.” 

‘he old man knew well that it was his own 
death, not that of his sons, or any one else, that 
was wanted ; but at that moment he remembered 
Troilo, and the price set, as he fancied, upon his 
head ; and the thought that he was utterly undone, 
afflicted him beyond measure. Looking round, he 
sought him with a troubled and anxious eye, and 
said— 

**T am grieved for you, son Troilo.”’ 

As there was no hight except the lantern carried 
by Mattéo, objects were indistinetly discerned ; and 
it was some time before he could retrace him. At 
length, however, he perceived him at a distance, 
standing upright and motionless, his hands folded 
on his breast, and his head bent down ; and per- 
‘ceived, also, that he was neither tied, nor guarded 
|by any of the soldiers, careful as they were to pre- 
| vent the rest from making their escape. 

The young man’s countenance, beautiful as it 
| was by nature, had become at that moment debased 
jand horrible like his crime. Like Cain, Judas, and 
| other enormous sinners, his torment had already be- 
/gun; that greatest of all torments, remorse, severed 
ventirely from all thought of hope or repentance. 
| Niecold read his sin, written on his forehead, and 
‘noted on the countenances of the soldiers a smile of 
scorn, which seemed to say, ‘* You need not trouble 
yourself about him.’’ The veil which had so long 
/hid the truth, was torn asunder, and he saw it re- 
| vealed in all its tremendous nakedness. He stretched 
out his hands and arms, tied as they were at the 
| wrists with a rough cord, and with a voice, which 
even went to the heart of the scoundrels who sur- 
| rounded him, said, looking at Troilo— 
| ‘And he was a traitor, afterall} !”’ 
| Inthe tone of voice in which these few words 
| were spoken, in the mode of pronouncing them, in 
ithe attitude of the miserable old man, there was 
‘such a mournful outpouring of the truth, that, I 
‘repeat it, there arose even in the hearts of those 
‘rough and ferocious bullies a feeling of compas- 
sion. 

But Lisa, poor Lisa! As if a fiery dart had en- 
tered into her flesh, she tore herself from the hands 
of those who held her, with the nervous and con- 
ivulsive effort of desperate passion, and, rushing 
‘towards her father, cried— 

‘* Why is he a traitor?’ How?—Who can call 
my Troilo a traitor? What has he done?”’ 

And, unable to run in search of him, for she was 
soon seized again and held by those from whom she 
| had got away, she threw herself forward, and 
'stretching out her head, looked about everywhere 
ite her husband, while she continued to repeat— 

** Traitor, indeed !—My Troilo a traitor! Oh, 
|father! how can you say such horrible things ?— 
‘and at such a time as this !”’ 

But at last she, too, saw him, still in the same 
place, in the same attitude, with the same counte- 
nance, and the same impression which Niccold had 
received ; the same thought, the same certainty, 
seized upon Lisa, who felt a shudder like that of 
death, at the sight of that disfigured countenance. 
She was obliged to turn away her head, and cover 
| her face with her hands: but soon overcoming that 
| first feeling, and once more beginning to hope, she 
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said to him, weeping, without, however, looking at 
him, except now and then, by stealth— 

** Troilo!—Speak ! speak !—Do you not hear? 
—Did you not know what they said '—Why do 
you still stand there!—What mystery is there in all 
this'—Troilo! ‘Troilo!—Cannot your miserable 
Lisa get a word?” 

And at length, with a burst of unspeakable rage, 
she exclaimed— 

**Wretch! tell me at least that it is true !—that 
you are a traitor—it will at least end this uncertain- 
t 7 3a 

Troilo made no answer, but shrugged his shoul- 
ders, retreated, and was soon lost in the shades of 
night. 

Lisa grew white, and cold as a marble statue; 
her arms dropped listlessly down ; and she too said 
to herself— 

** He was a traitor !”’ 

Then sinking down at Niccold’s feet as if she 
were dead, with her forehead resting upon the earth, 
she said in a spent voice— 

**And I, wretch that I am, was the cause of 
all !”’ 

The old man replied, ‘It is too true!’’ and the 
soldiers, who now felt it too painful to witness such 
a scene, moved off, conducting their prisoners to 
the house which they had left a little before. 


Niccold is led back to Florence, with Lisa and 
the maid-servant, the former being lodged in prison, 
the latter sent to their own house. Lamberto and 
Laudomia, accompanied by Maurice, Bindo, and 
Fanfulla, are taken by the escort of Troilo and 
Selvaggia to a retired castle among the Apen- 
nines. ‘The men are bound hand and foot in a 
subterraneous dungeon, Lamberto a little apart. 
Laudomia is conducted to a solitary chamber. The 
soldiers are then dismissed ; even the bailiff of the 
castle departs ; and the two who remain behind 
draw the bar across the entrance. The prisoners 
are thus left to the mercy of Troilo and Selvaggia. 
We transcribe the scene which follows :— 


‘Tf we are not safe here,’’ said Troilo, as the 


stood looking at one another, ‘*‘ we should be safe 
nowhere. Here we are, then, Selvaggia, let us 
look to ourselves, and each manage his own con- 
cerns.” 

He then proceeded to Laudomia’s chamber, while 
she descended to the dungeon, with the key in one 
hand, and the bailiffs lantern in the other. She 
went straight on where Lamberto was seated on the 
ground in mute despair, thinking of Laudomia, and 
praying God to help and protect her, since he could 
not in any way help and protect her himself. Stop- 
ping directly opposite, Selvaggia lifted the lantern 
so as to shine full upon her countenance, and said,— 

‘Tt is 1!—do you know me, Lamberto ?”’ 

He did know her, and his heart sank within him. 
When he remembered the nature of the woman, 
and the terms on which they last parted, he lost 
all hope. Filled with anguish, he thought within 
himself,— 

**O my God! my God! Laudomia is at the mer- 
ey of this mad woman !”’ 

” He did not dare to speak, for he did not know 
what to say, and he feared to make things worse ; 
but he looked at her with eyes of inexpressible 
anxiety. Selvaggia placed the lantern on the 
ground, folded her arms across her breast as if to 
keep down its throbbing, which appeared in spite 


of the cuirass, and said with a voice which pierced 
to his very marrow ,— 
**Do you remember, young man, how Selvaggia 
has loved you from the day that she first knew you! 
—that night on the banks of the Po, do you remem- 
ber with what prayers—humble prayers, Lamber- 
to!—she asked, not love, for she thought herself 
unworthy of it, but a little compassion !—do you 
remember it'—did you grant the request? No, 
you denied it—was Selvaggia indignant '—did she 
curse you! She blessed you, and departed ; she 
troubled you no more ; for she thought, ‘I am not, 
perhaps, worthy even of this.’ But poor Selvag- 
gia was not entirely hopeless. Without your know- 
ing it, she inquired after you, found out where you 
went, followed you, but never came near you again 
ull the day of that battle, when she saw a pike 
thrust against your heart—when, as you know, 
there was no escape fur you! In my breast did | 
receive the weapon, and the cold stee] which pierce: 
my entrails seemed to me a delight—you were 
saved, and I had ceased to suffer—so I then be- 
lieved. Wretched creature! my sufferings had not 
even begun! ‘Tumbled into the sea, dying in the 
hold of a galley, in the stench of a hospital, in th: 
mud of a public street, dragging myself on, mi): 
after mile, in weakness and sickness, in rain, wind. 
and cold, in hunger, in destitution, and yet always 
on, on, hoping from you—not love; I repeat it, 
for I am not so mad as you think me—not love, bu: 
ity, a word, a look of compassion. Arrived a! 
lorence, I interested myself a thousand ways in 
your behalf—suffered, waited. At length I foun! 
you, you know how; I dreaded to speak ; I felt as 
if in the presence of a god—I made myself litile, 
humbled myself, lay down under your feet. And 
yet you had the heart were you not ashame: 
to outrage me thus? How is it that you did no 
die with shame ?”” 

And here the poor creature, stretching out her 
hands to Lamberto, remained for a few moments 
silent and motionless. 

** You might have killed me, and I would hav 
thanked and blessed you, but you treated me with 
scorn and contempt ; then I longed to show yo 
that Selvaggia may be hated, killed, but not de- 
spised. J thirsted for vengeance, and I have sough 
it; I have passed days and nights in Jaboring to ’- 
tain it; and at length I have sueceeded—Laudom 
is here—you are here—you are all in the power o! 
Selvaggia, the courtesan, the offscouring of 
world, whom all tread under foot, all hate, who hiss 
never met with love or affection—not even in 4 
father.”’ 

Here she drew her poniard from its sheath, whi: 
Lamberto believed she was about to strike to hs 
heart, and overcome by her passionate emotie’. 
burst into a flood of bitter tears. 

‘* And not even now shall I meet with it !""—ané, 
as she spoke, she cut the cords with which Lan: 
berto was bound : ‘‘ not even now, when I give you 
life and liberty, and save the Laudomia whom yo" 
love, shall I obtain my first petition, that you wou 
hold me as dear as your hound or your war-horse' 

As she finished these words, with a voice 
longer severe, but humble and supplicating, Lam- 
berto, loosed from the cords, fell prostrate at he: 
feet, and as he embraced her knees with a mungic¢ 
feeling of pity, admiration and gratitude, exclaim 
in broken accents— 

** My guardian angel !”’ : 

Selvaggia raised her hands to heaven, trembling 
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new expression, that of pure serenity, as she 
said ,— 

“God of mercy! At length I too can bless 
thee—I too can thank thee for having ereated 
me !”” . . . 

Then, after remaining motionless for a few sec- 
onds as if in ecstasy, she let her arms fall, and 
added, as if speaking to herself,— 

“| had suffered so much !”’ 


They cut the cords of the rest, and all rush to- 
gether to “‘ the yellow chamber,”’ where Troilo, 
having lost all hope of accomplishing his purpose 
by other means, is about to proceed to violence. 
Lamberto dashes him to the ground under his feet. 


For some moments no one uttered a word ; the 
traitor, terrified, panting, pale as death, and with 
staring eyes, was kept down and held tight by Fan- 
fulla and Bindo. Lamberto had left him to run to 
Laudomia, who, white as a waxen image, had sunk 
upon her knees, and was raising her eyes to heaven 
in thanksgiving, feeling that gratitude in her heart, 
which the poor creature was unable to express with 
her lips. 

Lamberto knelt down by her side, and she re- 
mained for a moment with her head resting upon 
his shoulder, scarcely able to keep herself from 
fainting. Selvaggia, perceiving this, brought some 
wine from the table, a draught of which Laudomia 
drank, and after a little time the color returned to 
her cheeks. 

* You are safe, my love !’’ said Lamberto, every 

muscle of his face quivering with the fulness of his 
joy. 
‘Oh, for the love of God! let us go!"’ said 
Laudomia in a faint voice, for the sight of the place 
and of Troilo filled her with horror; and rising, 
though with difficulty, assisted by Lamberto, and 
supported also by Selvaggia, she left the chamber. 
Having dragged herself along with tottering steps 
into the next room, she sank quite spent into an 
arm-chair, and laying her hands upon the shoulders 
of Lamberto, who was at her feet, regarded him 
with a look of unspeakable affection. Poor Sel- 
vaggia, who was a little behind, drew back, and 
with what feelings the reader may imagine. 

“Do you know,” said Lamberto, ‘* who set me 
at liberty, who has saved your life and honor? 
There she stands—she of whom I[ have so often 
spoken to you, she whose happiness you had so 
much at heart—Selvaggia.”’ 

“Oh!” said Laudomia, starting, ‘‘ is that Sel- 
vaggia ?”’ 

And all of a sudden the whole of her wretched 
story recurred to her mind; and, thinking of the 
anguish which she must feel at seeing her thus 
with Lamberto, she withdrew her arms, with an 
instantaneous and delicate impulse, and, joining her 
hands in the attitude of prayer, said, as she turned 


to the poor creature, with a countenance which | 


seemed to implore her pardon,— 
* Oh, Selvaggia! I did not, I could not know 
a 
“Yes, it is 1,’ she replied, advancing ; and her 
voice, her countenance, her gesture, showed the ter- 
rible suffering which oppressed her heart. ** It is 
I,” she continued, ** who long cherished a dreadful 
desire of vengeance against Lamberto—against you! 
But at last I said to myself, * What have you been 
searching for, unhappy creature, so many years ! 
To find one who would not hate you—would not 
hold you in contempt—to find a heart which could 
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love you—to find, if not love, at least affection—to 
taste for once, only once, before you come to die—a 
word, a look of kindness; and do you hope to ob- 
tain it thus? Obtain it by vengeance?’ ‘This has 
been my vengeance !—Tel] me, will you, at least, 
hold the unhappy creature before you dear !—May 
I hope it this once ?”’ 

Laudomia would have risen and rushed into her 
arms, but her strength failed, and she fell back 
again into her seat; but she stretched out her hands 
to Selvaggia, who threw herself into them with a 
ery of joy, and the two young women long remained 
clasped in a warm embrace. 


Though it is not D’Azéglio’s wont to distribute 
what is called poetical justice, he has dene it in 
the instance of Troilo, aud it is almost too satis- 
factory. In the chamber, where the infamous Pal- 
| lesco is left bound, is an aperture in the wall, within 
which there is a trap-door, covering a deep well. 
‘*Above was a pulley, from which a cord was sus- 
pended, let down deeply into the shaft, from whence 
there arose the cold, moist air, which often comes 
up from cellars, with a dank smell of mouldy 
earth.”” Maurice, who had lingered behind while 
the rest were preparing for their departure, is sud- 
denly struck with a new idea. ‘‘ He went straight 
| to the opening, shook the rope, and discovered the 
|depth of the shaft. He laid his hand upon the 
cord, and began to draw it up. Up, and up it 
came; but it seemed as if the end of it would 
;never appear. ‘Troilo, in the mean time, seized 
with an universal trembling, an indescribable horror 
at what was thus preparing for him, had begun to 
pray, conjure, promise; he had thrown himself 
upon his knees as far as the rope which bound him 
permitted, and, quite beside himself with terror, 
had uttered horrible things, disjointed words, in 
; Which there was neither sense nor meaning ; 
| howled, roared, bellowed; and still Maurice went 
iat pulling the rope, and all that he said was’’— 





| 


** Messer Troilo, make an act of contrition—You 
deserve to die in the water.”’ 

At length the bottom of the cord came out, to 
‘which was tied a rusty hook, foul with mould. 
| Troilo, quite overcome, fell prostrate ; but though 
| his strength failed, his senses unhappily did not. 
| 





Maurice tied the rope underneath his arms as ex- 
peditiously as possible, (for he wished the business 
,; over, and so do we,) cut the cord which tied him 
to the bedpost, and, taking him up in his arms, 
thrust him into the shaft, which was just large 
enough to admit him. 

The unhappy wretch struggled in vain to get 
‘free; and, hanging to the rope which ran swiftly 
} through Maurice’s hand, was let down into that 
fearful depth. In a minute's time the cord was at 
its full length, when Maurice disengaged it from 
the pulley, threw it down into the shaft, with 
Troilo’s cap, which was still lying on the ground, 
closed the trapdoor, and—falling on his knees, 
said, with as much devotion as he could, a nuserere 
for Troilo’s soul. Probably, however, the scoun- 
drel did not meet with so speedy a death, but he 
had time to make many reflections, which we may 
leave the reader to imagine. 


Worn out with illness and suffering, Laudomia 
is now conveyed by her friends to the priest’s 
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house for quiet and repose, and the scene shifts 
to Florence and Niccold. We must give copious 
extracts from this part of the book, for it is in the 
closing scenes of his life that the sublime charac- 
ter of the noblest of the Piagnoni shines so grandly 
forth ; all that had been harsh and repulsive in it 
then disappears, lost in the golden light which 
surrounds him like a halo of glory. 

His first entrance to the prison is thus de- 
scribed :-— 
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He ascended with a firm though weary step ; his 
countenance, though grave, was tranquil and se- 
rene. Having reached the upper landing-place, he 
was led through a long passage to a low and nar- 
row door, which, when the jailer half opened, he 
was obliged to stoop low to enter in. It was a 
dungeon about eight paces in length and breadth, 
where, through a hole above, a few rays of light 
were seen between the bars of a thick iron grate. 
A miserable bed, consisting of a sack full of chop- 
ped straw, still preserved the form of the pris- 
oner who had slept there last; on the floor stood a 
pitcher. 

‘* See if there is any water,”’ said the jailer to 
one of his men, who, having looked, answered— 

“It is full. Carduccio could not have been 
thirsty ; for he has not even touched it.’’ 

Niccold started at that name, and asked, anx- 
iousl y— 

‘* Was he, then, here?” 

‘“* He was.” 

** And where have they put him now?” 

‘** Where he will be found at the day of judg- 
ment.” 

Here the turnkeys departed, shutting the door 
of the dungeon with a great noise of keys and bolts, 
and left the old man in darkness. Standing as he 
was in the middle of the cell, he raised his arms in 
the attitude of prayer, and said— 

**O Francesco! thou hast fulfilled thy sacrifice. 
May thy brave soul rest in peace !”’ 

Then, groping his way to the bed, he sat down, 
took the pitcher, and drank a few mouthfuls of 
water, determined to seek sleep and repose if it 
were possible, and recover, as much as in him lay, 
a little strength. 

‘** Let not this body of mine, this worn-out in- 
strument, shame me in the hour of trial! Help 
me, O God! to bear what is preparing for me! 
‘Thou knowest my soul, but thou knowest also the 
state to which my poor limbs are reduced ; infuse 
strength enough into them to bear up, without any 
act of cowardice, during the few steps which now 
separate them from the tomb !”’ 

He stretched himself at full length upon the pal- 
let, and, composing himself to sleep, lay quite still 
in order to court it; but how could a mind filled to 
overflowing with a thousand thoughts, and a heart 
agitated by a thousand emotions, be lulled to rest? 
The tranquillity of an unsullied conscience cannot 
ensure this, nor is sleeplessness confined to remorse 
alone. How was it possible that, finding himself 
now at the end of a long and harassed life, full of 
such stor uy events, consumed as he was by one 
ardent thought, that of his country, there should 
not pass before him, in thick and long array, all the 
events of those many years, the baffled designs, the 
imprudent counsels, the cross accidents in short, 
through which, after so many efforts, so much 
agitation and bloodshed, Florence had fallen again 
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he brought himself? To the last, fruitless sacrifice 
of the few hours of life that remained! And all 
that long suffering, all those sacrifices, all those 
misfortunes, had obtained from eternal justice only 
this! 

These mournful thoughts revolving in Niccold’s 
mind, who, in spite of his iron temperament, could 
not fail to be overcome by fatigue, watching, and 
mental agitation, were leading him imperceptibly to 
a chain of ideas still more dark and disconsolate, 
before which his vital strength was giving way. 
His faith in the justice and goodness of God, his 
faith in the prophecies of Fra Girolamo, which, like 
a ray of celestial light, had been for so many years 
his guide and comfort, seemed on the point of grow- 
ing dark, and disappearing in a thick mist, full of 
doubt and terror. ‘* Suppose all that I have hoped. 
all that I have believed, for ninety years, should be 
only a deception !”’ 

A groan of agony burst from Niccold’s breast, 
when, in spite of his efforts to close the door of his 
heart against despairing thoughts, he felt them rush 
in with terrible force, as the enemy pour into a 
fortress long defended, but now resisting in vain. 
For the first time in ninety years he knew what 
terror was. The hopes of a whole life, both for 
this world and the next, seemed to shake and totter. 
He sought in vain, either in the present or the fu- 
ture, a sensation which was not pain, a thought 
which was not darkness and uncertainty. Sitting 
up in the bed, and raising his hands to heaven, he 
cried ‘* Deus meus, quare deliquisti me ?”’ 

Niccold was destined to serve as an example of 
the pitch to which, in this life, misfortune may 
come, and the strength with which, even then, man 
may obtain the victory. With that desperate effort 
of the will which had always been his characteristic 
virtue, he willed to drive away those ideas; and he 
did. He willed to have others of a totally different 
kind ; and he had them. He restrained his un- 
bridled thoughts, and said to himself, ‘*‘ Who am I, 
to judge the Being that made me and all men—who 
made heaven and earth, and the universe!’ What 
impious madness, to say that he cannot, or will not, 
care for the least of his creatures, because he can- 
not descend so low! Is not this to limit his power, 
and bring him down to our own measure? Are 
not all creatures equally atoms? Are they not as 
nothing, in the presence of his immensity? Does 
it cost him more to roll the sun and stars throug) 
the firmament, than to give form and motion to the 
minutest insect?’ Since, then, thou hast created 
me, do thou care, great God, even for me. Aid 
the immortal soul which is about to return to the 
place from whence it came! Pardon the doubts of 
the understanding which thou hast formed! Thou 
hast not made it able to comprehend thee ; but, as 
a compensation for all the evil that has fallen upon 
me, thou hast placed in my heart, I feel it, the 
power of hoping in thee, and in thy mercy! Yes. 
iny God, I hope—I trust in ve 3 goodness—| throw 
myself into thy arms, on thy paternal bosom, 
where I shall perhaps one day know why | have 
had so much to suffer here !”’ 

Hope, that celestial friend of the afflicted, de- 
scended thus into the heart of the poor old man, 
and shed abroad there a charm not felt before, a 
tranquil serenity which gave him both strength and 
comfort. He seemed to be transported to a higher 
region, far from the miseries of this lower world 
to be freed from its cares and passions, and lost in 
the contemplations of a better life. 
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from the torture, and shall proceed at once to the 
closing scene, which, in spite of its length, we 
shall give entire, premising that his friend, the 
Prior of San Marco, a timid but holy man, is 
permitted to attend Niccold in his last moments. 

The jailer and turnkeys, giving him their assist- 
ance, because it was with difficulty that he could 
either walk or stand upon his feet, led him slowly 
to the chapel. 

Ever since the year 1260 it had undergone no 
change, and was kept up in its devout and venerable 
antiquity. It formed a rectangle, its vaulted roof, 
bold and lofty, cut into four parts by ribs of con- 
siderable elevation, which rose from the capitals of 
the same number of slender pillars placed at the 
four corners, and met at the top, where the Floren- 
tine shield of the Guelf party formed the key-stone. 
The ribs were painted in crossbars of alternate red 
and white; the ground was blue, sprinkled with 
gold stars, but was now blackened by time, and the 
smoke of the tapers. Opposite the entrance was 
the altar, with a crucifix of black wood, as large as 
life, covered to the middle of the leg with a vest or 
tunic of a dark color, embroidered with silver, re- 
sembling the Volto Santo at Lucca. On each side 
were two lighted candles. The gleam reflected by 
the setting sun, whose rays could not penetrate 
directly into the interior, enlivened the painted glass 
of two large windows, and shed a doubtful and 
mysterious tint upon the chapel, in which the altar 
lights alone shone out distinctly. 

Near the altar the Company of Mercy had already 
assembled ; four brethren, and one who acted as 
their superior, wrapped in black cloaks, with the 
cowl drawn down over the face, the eyes only being 
visible through two round holes cut in the cloth. 
Against the wall, in one corner, was placed their 
large, though portable, crucifix, on the upper limb 
of which a small bow was inserted, supporting a 
black flag, marked with two white crosses. 

When Niccold entered, supported by the turn- 
keys, the brethren were reciting, in a low voice, 
the evening psalms. No sooner did they see him 
than they approached to meet him; and as they 
took him out of the hands of those rascals, who re- 
treated quickly to the door to keep guard, said— 

“God preserve you, Niccold! Since he calls 
you to himself, out of the miseries of this mortal 
life, we are come to assist you, and offer you all 
the service that we can, as our duty is, and our 
holy rule demands.”? 

And in so saying, they led him towards a bed, 
placed opposite the altar, where those who were 
condemned to death were wont to repose, if weari- 
hess, infirmity, or age required it. hen Niccold 
was seated, he answered— 

, ph thank you, brethren ; God reward your char- 
ity. 

The brethren then went to a corner of the chapel, 
where a little table had been prepared, and carried 
it to the old man, spread it neatly with a clean 
cloth, placed on it plates, forks, spoons, everything, 
in short, which was wanted for supper, except 
knives, which were not allowed to the condemned, 
and asked him when he would like to sup, and what 
food he desired. 

“I will not load myself with food, my sons; 
during the few hours that remain to me, | should 
think of the Spirit, and not of the body : however, 
hot to weaken my strength too much, I will accept 


a little broth and a cup of wine; and again I thank 
you for all your kindness.” 
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Both appeared without delay ; and Niccold, who 
had looked very languid and worn out when he 
first arrived, having taken this little refreshment, 
was visibly strengthened. They who were serv- 
ing him, seeing that he now sat more upright, and 
that his eyes had no longer the feeble and exhausted 
expression which they had worn before, seemed to 
be conferring among themselves, and whispering a 
few words into each other’s ear. At length four 
of them went towards the door, and stationed them- 
selves between it and Niccold, while the fifth sat 
down by him, as if to converse, which the brethren 
are wont to do with persons in his situation, and, 
putting his mouth close to his ear, said softly— 

** Messer, I have something to disclose to you— 
but be sure to make no sign, for fear these rascals 
of the guard should perceive it.” 

Niccold, a little astonished, said he would do as 

directed. 
* You must know, then,” replied the other, 
“*that I am Bozza,’’ (one of Niccold’s faithful 
workmen,) ‘‘ and the others are your Messer Bin- 
do, Messer Lamberto, he they call Fanfulla, and a 
servant of theirs. Last night, just before break of 
day, they came to call me, and we agreed to take 
the turn of the brethren whose duty it was to assist 
you, and we are come in their stead. Under these 
blessed cloaks we are well armed, and we are re- 
solved either to free you or die with you; and so, 
what Bozza promised you in San Marco he now 
keeps—and you shall hear how it is all to be done 
from Messer Lamberto, whom I will send to you ; 
and so, a little to one and a little to another, you 
may talk to us all, without anything being known, 
for so the brethren are wont to do with the con- 
demned.”’ 

Before Niccolo could answer, Bozza arose, and 
soon after Bindo and Lamberto came and seated 
themselves by the old man’s side; and each taking 
a hand by stealth, and kissing it warmly under the 
cow], Lamberto said— 

** Our only fear was that you would not be able 
to support yourself and walk; but since, thank 
God! you can, we will. manage the rest—we will 
fall upon those turnkeys; and if we can contrive 
to get rid of them at once, without their making a 
noise, we have a cloak of the Brethren of Mercy 
here, which we will throw over you, and we may 
get off clear. Other brethren will come—and it 
will seem that they are relieving us.—I hope we 
shall succeed.—In fact, no other hope remains.— 
Many of the people are drawn up without, waiting 
for us, and they will help us.”’— 

** Lamberto, Bindo, my sons!’’ said Niccold, 
interrupting him, ‘‘ I thank God that he has vouch- 
safed me a consolation which I could never have 
hoped for, and did not deserve—that of seeing you 
once more. [ thank you—and, knowing you as I 
do, I know that you would do more than you say ; 
but I cannot accept of your brave offer, and I beg 
you, nay, as a father, command you, to dismiss 
such thoughts entirely from your minds. I would 
not leave this place, even if I could leave it without 
risk or danger to any one. Judge if I would do so, 
when I must risk the lives of so many—your lives, 
which will perhaps be spent some day for the ad- 
vantage of the city '!—And then, do you think that 
I find it a painful thing to die? Can anything ap- 
pear hard to me after having lived ninety-one years 
in this world, after having encountered so many 
hardships that this poor country might be blessed 
with honor and happiness, and then seen it fallen 





into the depths of misery without being able to 
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offer any opposition, or find any remedy’—Can J 
fear death ‘—I long for it, my sons !—TIt is the only 
quiet and soothing thought which remains amidst 
the sorrows that oppress me; and would you take 
it from me? would you rob these worn out and 
afflicted limbs of that repose which God at length 
grants, because he sees that they have suffered 
enough?” 

At these words the young men could not restrain 
their tears, and pressed him with eager entreaties 
to change his purpose ; but assuming that aspect 
of authority which no individual of his family had 
ever thought of resisting, Niccold said— 

‘*] fancied that, both by precept and example, I 
had taught you the virtues which belong to a good 
citizen ; and—that you would prefer the benefit of 
your country to everything else—Would you have 
me now go to death with the grievous thought that 
I have not accomplished even thist Of what im- 
portance is it to the welfare of Florence that an old 
man of ninety-one should live a few days more or 
less '—Think of Florence, and not of me.—Think 
how you can Jeave this place in safety, you who 
are young, and can make the most of life.—Think 
how you may get together again the outlawed 
friends of the people—and return some day strong 
enough to free that country which we have not been 
able to preserve from traitors.—Think of this, if 
you are Niceold’s sons and care for his blessing.— 
Did I not see your brothers die? Did I weep or 
lament, or try to hinder them from doing their 
duty’ And do you think that I loved them less 
than you love me? But I will not say another 
word, for such a contest is disgraceful both to you 
and me. Farewell, my sons! now let us part. 
We shall meet again in happiness, in that land 
which is won by the brave, not by cowards; in 
that kingdom, of which Christ himself has said, 
vim patitur et violenti rapiunt illud.”’ 

The wonderful and indomitable constancy of the 
brave old man was communicated like a flame to 
the hearts of his two sons, who felt transported by 
his example to a higher region, where human affee- 
tions and human sorrows remained beneath their 
feet.— 

** We shall overcome our grief,’’ said Lamberto, 
‘for your virtue will be our support—you shail 
not blush for your sons—and as long as life lasts, 
we swear to you that your will, your intentions, 
shall be ours.” 

** And God will bless you,” replied Niecold, per- 
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expectation ; then, having first given vent to their 
feelings, they related to the old man, in few words, 
all that had happened since they parted—how they 
had left poor Laudomia under the care of the priest 
and Selvaggia, too sick and exhausted to be re- 
moved ; and how she had insisted upon their hast- 
ening, at all events, to Florence, to try all means 
of saving her father; and then Niecold had to won- 
der, in his turn, that human wickedness could! 
reach to such a pitch, and that he could ever have 
trusted so implicitly such a scoundrel as Troilo. 

“Tt was God's will to chastise us, and we were 
blinded.—He took away our understanding —¢ wos 
vult perdere dementat—even in this, fiat voluntas 
tua !”” 

**Now carry to my daughters—to Laudomia, 
the angel of my house, my blessing—to Lisa, my 
pardon.—So may God forget what she has done! 
—Take care of this poor, forsaken one—and let it 
comfort us that the trick by which she was de- 
ceived dishonors the author of it, and not the viec- 
tim.””— 

At this moment there was a slight noise at the 
door. The young men turned round, as did Nic- 
cold, leaving the sentence unfinished, and saw Boz- 
za approach, who had been speaking a few words 
to some one without, and now said— 

‘* Fra Benedetto of San Marco is here, and has 
brought M. Lisa with him.”’ 

‘* God of heaven!’ said Niccold, filled with the 
liveliest joy, ** how have I deserved so great a con- 
solation ?”’ 

And it was the greatest he could experience. 

** Keep a little apart, my sons,”’ he added ; “ i: 
is better that even ¢hey should not recognize you.” 

The friar came forward, followed by Lisa, who 
| was weeping, with her face held down, and trem- 
' bling from head to foot. 

‘Oh, Fra Benedetto! you have put yourself 
jall this trouble, perhaps exposed yourself to dan- 
ger, only to come and comfort me !"’-—And the tw 
old men embraced each other, remaining a consid 
| erable time in that position, while their white and 
venerable locks mingled in the close embract 
When they let go their hold, Niceold saw the 
| wretched Lisa at his feet, her forehead touching the 
|ground. The sight of her father in that dreadful 
| place, the terrible preparations for his death, the 
horrible thought that all this was Aer doing, struck 
her with such horrors, filled her with such desolate 
despair, that she could have wished to die, to be 





fectly tranquillized ; *‘ and my blessing will always | swallowed up and covered by that marble pavement 
accompany you; and from heaven, where, by God's | on which her forehead rested, to be annihilated on 
goodness, I hope to have a place, my prayers will | the instant, if she might only escape a tormenta 


aid vou!—But now, two other words about things | 


here below, and then I have done with earth. 
Lamberto, not long ago I recommended my house 
to you.—It is now comprised in this boy. Remem- 
ber that you are brothers; love one another, help 
one another.—And you, Bindo—since it is God's 
will that you should be an orphan—listen to Lam- 
berto, and fourm your life after his counsels.—I 
need not recommend Laudomia to you; Lamberto, 
she is your wife; and I know you. But Lisa! 
Oh! when she was born, who could have thought? 
But the will of God be done!—Poor, unhappy 
creature, she has more need than ever of help and 
comfort! For you must know’’— 

And here he told his sons all that he had heard 
of Troilo’s villany to Lisa. 

The two young men were mute at that recital, 
so great was their indignation against the traitor, 
and their wonder at an event so contrary to their 


thousand times greater than she had ever imagined. 
Her limbs shook with a convulsive tremor, and, 
covered with a cold perspiration, she uttered from 
time to time, in a faint voice, ** Pardon, Pardon !” 

An enemy would have pitied her; imagine the 
feelings of a father! He would have raised her 
from the earth, but Fra Benedetto did not give him 
time. He raised her himself; and soothing her 
with words of ,affection, in which Niccold joined, 
encouraged her at length to look up. When she 
raised her face, and fixed her glassy and unmeaning 
eyes immovably on her father, the same idea struck 
him which before had struck Fra Benedetto, and 
raising his own eyes to heaven, he cried— 

“Unhappy creature! the last and worst misfor- 
tune has come upon her !”’ 

Then, taking her hand, he drew her to him, 
placed his other hand upon her forehead, which 
jfelt as cold as marble; and trying to soften his 
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voice and looks as much as possible, said, as he laid 
the head of his daughter upon his bosom— 

“* Here—poor, forlorn one !—rest here—rest thy 
poor head, and warm it, on the heart of the father 
who has pardoned thee, and who mourns with thee. 
How cold thou art, my poor girl!—God of mercy, 
blot out from thy remembrance what, in my anger, 
escaped my lips against this unhappy creature.— 
Remember only my pardon and her repentance !— 

Poor girl! she has suffered much, she has been 
punished enough !—Lisa, my child !—'Take cour- 
age; listen to me!—It is thy father, who loves 
thee, and is trying to speak to thee of comfort.’’ 

Lisa, who till now had never ceased trembling, 
and who had given no sign whether she heard the 
old man’s consolatory words or not, seemed to re- 
vive a little, and answered— 

‘*] hear you, father. God reward you for con- 
descending to use me thus kindly—wretch that I 
am !”” 

“Poor thing! Come—come—take courage— 
you see we must part—give me the eomfort of see- 
ing you a little more like yourself, Lisa; a little 
more tranquil. I have pardoned you, I repeat it, 
and I give you my blessing. It was not your fault, 
poor thing !—You were led into error—and what 
an error!—Even we fell into it. But you have 
been too cruelly betrayed. Now—listen—I have 
something to tell you. It will grieve you at first, 
and greatly surprise you——but it releases you from 
a great tie—frees you from a great misfortune.— 
Are you calm enough to hear it?’’ 

“| am calm, father—you see I am.” 

Niccold observed the heaving of her bosom, the 
paleness of her countenance, and above all, that 
look, and was not quite reassured; but hoping, 
and in fact believing, that the discovery would do 
her more good than harm, he said— 

* Listen to me, then, my Lisa. You know that 
you have been betrayed—but you do not know the 
extent of the treachery. Now, bear in mind, be- 
fore I say any more, that the shame rests with 
the deceiver, and not with the deceived—therefore 
do not think of yourself as you never were and 
never could be—you have never been anything but 
a modest woman—know then—and I could almost 
bid you rejoice at it—you are not Troilo’s wife— 
you never were.”’ 

Lisa started. 

“Hush! poor thing!—listen to me—you will 
see—God is perhaps opening a way for you—at- 
tend to me—no, you are not his wife, he only pre- 
tended to marry you; he whom you fancied a 
priest, was one of his grooms. And then, not con- 
tent with this, the traitor laid snares for the honor 
of your sister, and if a merciful God had not come 
to her assistance, she could not have escaped him.”’ 

And then he told her in a few words how it all 
happened. 

_** Poor thing !—I know that this must seem hor- 
ible to you ; so it did to me at first—but reflect that 
it Is no fault of yours, since your will had nothing 
to do with it. ‘There cannot even be shame—it 
was a misfortune, a terrible misfortune, and nothing 
else—but would it not be a greater misfortune to be 
bound to such a man forever as his wife '—Instead 
of this, you are now your own mistress. You may 
—I will not say hate him—pardon him, my daugh- 
ter, and may God pardon him also! But you may 
fly from him—you will not be tied to a traitor. 

ou may live, if not happy, at least tranquil and 
honored—live with your brothers, with Laudomia. 
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—and know that there is nothing durable here: 


happiness is not, neither is grief. Perhaps the 
time may come when the wounds of your poor 
heart will be healed.’ 

While Niccold was speaking, Lisa kept her eyes 
fixed on his countenance, and appeared to listen ; 
then, suddenly clapping her hands, and pressing 
them firmly together, she said, with that voice 
which issues from a broken heart— 

‘*Then he never loved me, never! not even 
then! What he said to me was never trua—not 
even once—and yet, what a countenance! what 
angelic beauty! Oh, Troilo, how beautiful you 
were !”” 

At this moment, Niccold, who, full of a fatal 
presentiment, had kept his looks fixed upon his 
daughter, saw, not only the pupils of her eyes, but 
her whole countenance suddenly change ; it was as 
if a quite new face had been formed, the first to- 
tally disappearing as though a mask had been taken 
off. 

The light of reason, which had been wavering 
before, was extinguished by this last blow. The 
brain of the unhappy creature was turned—she was 
a maniac ! 

She remained long immovable; then stretching 
out her arms, as one does in sleep or listlessness, 
smiled, and by the quick motion of her lips, seemed 
to be conversing with some one, making gestures 
at the same time, now with one hand, and now with 
the other. 

Niecold covered his face with his hands, while 
Fra Benedetto said in a faltering voice, for he pitied 
them both— 

** Now is the time, Niccold, to remember that 
Jesus, our Lord, holy and innocent as he was, suf- 
fered on the cross more than you are suffering at 
this moment. He suffered also for you and for 
poor Lisa. Let us adore his judgments upon this 
unhappy girl—all may be for her good. We are 
certain that her soul was redeemed by his divine 
blood. From a God of so much love can we fail 
to hope for mercy? Let us adore him with our 
faces in the dust, and say together, Non sicut ego 
volo, sed sicut Tu.’’ 

Niecolé, who had remained till then with his 
hands upon his eyes, repeated, ‘* Non sicut ego volo, 
sed sicut Tu.” 

And his arms fell lifelessly upon the bed. Then, 
seeing Fanfulla at a little distance, who, though 
wrapped up, was recognized by his tall stature, he 
made signs to him, and said in a low voice as he 
drew near— 

** Lead her home, and God have mercy upon 
her !”” 

Fanfulla went up to Lisa, and taking her hand 
led her towards the door, while she, like a thing 
devoid of sense, suffered him to turn her which way 
he pleased. They departed, and, as they were 
passing the threshold, the poor old man raised his 
weary arms to implore the divine goodness for his 
daughter, and, as he thought of the curse which he 
had once called down upon her head, he said— 

**My God! my God! why hast thou thus an- 
swered my prayer ?’’— 

The painted windows had in the mean time lost 
all their coloring, and reflected no light but that of 
the candles at the altar, for the sky without was 
now quite dark. Other brethren of mercy had ap- 
peared, who, divided into two companies, one on 
each side the altar, were reciting psalms in a low 
voice not to interrupt the condemned. He had 


continued silent and motionless, with his head bent 
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down, while Fra Benedetto, seated by his side, held 
both his hands, pressing them affectionately from 
time to time, but without speaking, for he thought 
it advisable to suffer this last terrible impression to 
subside a little of itself. After having remained 
thus some minutes, the friar said :— 

**God, my dear Niccold, gives you the opportu- 
nity of meriting much during the few hours of life 
which remain ; for it is his will that you should suf- 
fer much. You have to do your best to bear the 
cross with resignation and readiness of mind. And, 
to quiet your mind a little about Lisa, reflect that 
he who cares for the sparrow on the house-top, and 
clothes the lily of the field, will take much more 
thought for a creature made after his own likeness, 
and whom he created neither to torture nor destroy. 
—Consider the nature and magnitude of her afflic- 
tions.—The veil which has fallen upon her intellect, 
is perhaps sent in mercy to blunt the edge of her 
sufferings.—Let us adore, Niccold, Jet us adore! 
and let us hope in Aim who will not break the 
bruised reed, calamen quassatum non confringet. 
Let us hope in the author of that divine precept of 
love, by which man is taught in his affliction to 
raise his heart to Aim, and call him Father.”’ 

Niecold sighed, clasped his hands, and said, 
** Non sicut ego volo, sed sicut Tu.’’ Then after a 
moment’s thought resumed : — 

‘* My dear Fra Benedetto, I fully believe all you 
say. Can I, indeed, doubt the goodness of God 
when he grants me the greatest and sweetest of 
consolations, that of having you here, and listening 
to such words from your mouth? God’s will be 
done with me and my poor children! TI resign my- 
self in all things to him. Now, I have only one 
thing to say, one last wish to express, and then we 
will think only of heaven. I would be buried to- 
morrow morning without any pomp, and clothed in 
the habit of S. Dominick, in our family vault at 
San Marco, near the altar of the Madonna, and 
would ask you to say mass for the repose of my 
soul.” 

“I promise it, Niecold ; this, and anything else 
that you wish, shall be done.”’ 

** Nothing else, Fra Benedetto, and I thank you. 
—Yet, if I might ask one thing more—I am weary 
and in pain after so many shocks—and I could wish 
to keep my thoughts fixed on God—but my mind is 
not equal to the task—and my head aches so 
violently that it seems ready to burst.—I could 
wish, therefore, that you wouid let me rest a little 
upon your shoulder, and press my forehead with 
your hands.—It seems as though it would refresh 
me, and I should be better able to attend to my 
soul.” 

Fra Benedetto did not suffer him to finish the 
words before he took the venerable head of the old 
man between his hands, and laying it upon his 
shoulder and upon his breast, held it firmly to him, 
taking care, at the same time, to fix himself in such 
a posture as to support it for a considerable time 
without fatigue. 

After a few minutes Niccold closed his eyes, and 
from extreme weariness, peacefully dropped asleep. 
The brethren, who were still reciting their office, 
became silent that they might not wake him, and 
each remained motionless in his place. This silent, 
and terrible scene, lasted nearly half an hour, and, 
terrible as it was, there was something sweet and 
celestial in the tranquillity of the old man, whose 
— respiration was the only sound that was 

eard, and in the thought of ow much virtue and 
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constancy there must be in one who could thus 
draw near to death. 

At length a longer and deeper respiration gave 
sign that he was waking ; in fact, he woke entirely, 
and, slowly raising his head, said, as he laid his 
hand on it— 

** You have given me the greatest relief, Fra 
Benedetto ; may God reward you. Oh! how many 
things,’’ he added, with a faint smile, “* how many 
beautiful and heavenly things 1 have seen during 
my slumber! My God! thou art too full of loy- 
ing kindness to thy poor servant! Quid retribuam 
Domino? Miserable creature as I am, how can | 
render such thanks as are due to Eternal goodness 
for so great a gift? Now I am full of that strength 
which God alone can give, that life which he alone 
imparts, and which can neither be injured nor de- 
stroyed.”” 

** Thank him, then, for his merey—let us thank 
him together,’’ said the friar, full of the sweetest 
delight at seeing the afflicted old man so richly 
comforted. 

*Yes,”” Niccold replied, ‘*Gloria in excelsis 
Deo! Let us prepare to enter into his glory !”’ 

And then, feeling his mind more free, he desired 
to confess. When he had finished, preparations 
were made for the viaticum, and Fra Benedetto, 
going to the altar, ordered the candles to be lighted, 
and put on his sacerdotal vestments. 

he brethren, each bearing a lighted torch, 
laced themselves in a circle at the foot of the Prie- 
ieu. Two only, Bindo and Lamberio, drew near 
to Niccold, placed a cushion on the ground for him 
to kneel upon, and stood by his side to assist him. 

Fra Benedetto drew the pyx from the tabernacle, 
opened it, took out a particle of the blessed sacra- 
ment, and, turning round, raised his hands as high 
as his breast, as he pronounced the cheering and 
august words,— 

** Agnus Dei! qui tollis peccata mundi, miserer 
nobis!” 

Niccold, meanwhile, who was on his knees, sup- 
ported by his two sons, raised his white and trem- 
bling hands towards the sacrament, while his eyes 
sparkled with the light of paradise. 

He who remembers the head of S. Jerome, 
ainted in this same attitude by Domenichino, wil! 
ave a faint idea of the warmth of divine Jove im- 

pressed on the countenance of Niccolé. When he 
saw Fra Benedetto before him in the act of holding 
out the consecrated wafer, he cried, shedding at the 
same time tears of the sweetest emotion— 

‘I thank thee, most high God, that thou art 
come to visit thy servant, and take his immortal 
soul out of the miseries of this dark valley! Wash 
me from every stain of sin ; for I repent of all my 
offences, and ask thy pardon! Accept the forgive- 
ness which, from the bottom of my heart, I grant 
to all my enemies—to those who have robbed us 
of our country.—Bear witness, you who stand 
around me, that I die pardoning the Palleschi—! 
feel that I ean love them as my brethren—and | 
aap to pray for them in heaven, that we may 

all one day united in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
where all hatred will be extinguished, and we shall 
be transfused into the Sempiternal Love.’’ 

All the bystanders wept; and Fra Benedetto, 





from the violence of the emotions which agitated 


him, felt his knees tremble, as he put the sacrament 
| between the pale lips of the old man. 

_ Returning to the altar, he finished the prayers; 
_and then, having laid aside his vestments, resu' 
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his place by the side of his friend, who, still on his 
knees, and supported as before by his sons, who 
were weeping violently, uttered from time to time, 
with an uplifted countenance and eyes of smiling 
serenity, a few brief and silent prayers. 

An hour passed thus ; when the clock of the Pa- 
Jazzo struck the fifth hour of night, and the attendant 
entered, whose duty it was to be present at the ex- 
ecution of the sentence. He was a rough, robust 
man, of a stupid aspect, and said in the usual way, 
as he drew near to Niccold— 

‘** Messer, 1 must do my duty, and I ask your 
pardon.” 

‘On the contrary, I thank you; you are opening 
to me the gate of Paradise.”’ 

And Niccold embraced him : then, turning to Fra 
Benedetto, he said— 

** Be pleased to cut off these few hairs on my 
neck.—lIt is the last trouble that I shall give you.” 

They sent for a pair of scissors, and Niccold’s 
white hair was cut olf, and collected together by the 
friar, who, at a sign from the old man, gave it to 
him. Watching his opportunity, Niccold put it 
unobserved under Bindo’s cloak, and into his hand, 
which he pressed ; and the poor old man concen- 
trated in that pressure all the intense love that he 
had borne, and still bore, to this his last and young- 
est son. 

Another hour passed—it struck six—and ten 
tipstaffs entered, bearing lighted torches. Fra Ben- 
edetto, the sons, all understood the signal, and 
started. Niccold alone remained tranquil and serene 
as before. He rose with some assistance, and turn- 
ing to the brethren who surrounded him, and who 
had lifted the crucifix from the ground in order to 
bear it before him, said twice, with a face all 
smiles— 

* Farewell! farewell!” 

They began their march. Bindo supported Nic- 
cold on one side, Fra Benedetto on the other, 
Lamberto supported him behind. The friar held 
before him a picture of the crucifix, suggesting to 
him prayers and devout aspirations, now in Latin, 
now in the vulgar tongue. 

Niccold’s step was firm and free, neither too 
quick nor too slow. 

When they reached the door at the top of the 
great staircase, the court-yard was seen illuminated 
by a great number of torches, and entirely sur- 
rounded by tipstaffs and soldiers with their halberts, 
all silent, with eyes up-turned towards the con- 
demned prisoner. 

He descended in the manner before described, and 
having reached the centre of the court, where the 
block was placed, and where the executioner was 
standing with a shining axe held in both hands, he 
stopped, and said— 

“When I have laid my head on the block, give 
Ge , moment that 1 may recommend my soul to 

od.”’ 

_ Then, turning his eyes round upon all, he said 
in a clear, distinet voice : 

‘““T pardon all my enemies, and pray God to 
accept this my death for the preservation of my 
country.”’ 

He then knelt, and laid his head on the block. 

Bindo and Lamberto shut their eyes, and there 
was a moment of profound silence—then a dead, 
firm stroke. They opened their eyes again; and 
the trunk was on the ground on one side of the 
block, the sacred head on the other. The face, 
which was upturned, was of surpassing whiteness 
and still wore a smile. 
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They had yet strength enough to move ; and hav- 
ing lifted up the bedy, they laid it on the bier, 
placing the head in its proper position, and so clean 
was the cut, that it only seemed as if a crimson 
ribbon encircled the neck. 

On the morning of the 16th of August, before 
daybreak, the bell of San Marco tolled for a funeral. 
In the interior of the church, and in its centre, was 
placed a bier, with four iron candlesticks at the 
corners. Fra Benedetto was saying mass at the 
altar, dressed in black.—In the coffin was the corpse 
of Niccold clad in the habit of S. Dominick. So 
white and serene was his countenance, that it seemed 
as if he only slept. 

Lamberto, Bindo, Fanfulla, Maurice, Bozza, and 
a crowd of artisans and common people, were pray- 
ing around on their knees, silent and motionless, 
except that they wiped their eyes from time to time 
with the back of their hands. 

When mass and the obsequies were finished, some 
men belonging to the convent came, and lifted up 
with iron bars the stone which covered a vault before 
the altar of the Madonna. Lamberto, Bindo, and 
the rest, took up the body in the sheet on which it 
lay, and, without discomposing it, let it down care- 
fully into the tomb. The stone was then put back 
into its place. ‘The poor artisans prayed and wept 
a little over it, and then went away one by one, till 
nobody remained in the church but Bindo, Lonsliadie, 
Fanfulla, and Maurice. 

The two brothers, kneeling upon the stone which 
covered Niccold, took each other by the hand, and 
Lamberto said in a loud, firm voice— 

** We swear to God, and to thee, father! as long 
as life lasts, to use our utmost efforts to restore liber- 
ty to Florence, and never to Jay aside our arms, but 
oppose her enemies to the death.”’ 

They then arose, and quitted the church. 


This is a wonderful scene. Its exceeding se- 
verity almost pierces one like cold air when one 
reads it, and one feels in another region of the pa- 
thetic altogether from the human sentimental one, 
yet its pathos seems to us unrivalled. 

The brothers redeemed their pledge. Lamberto 
followed with Bindo and Fanfulla, as long as the 
latter lived, the fortunes of the Florentine exiles. 
Never was a sword raised in Italy against the do- 
minion of the Medici, but it was accompanied with 
that of Lamberto. It was not till every hope was 
extinct, that he retired with his wife to Genoa, 
where they lived as happily as they can live, who 
have lost their country, and seen it miserable and 
degraded. Bindo and Fanfulla fell, one in battle, 
another in a ludicrous but fatal skirmish with 
Maurice, which we think one of D’Azéglio’s very 
few mistakes, for it somewhat mars the serious in- 
terest of the story. The body of Bindo was buried 
honorably. On his breast was found a lock of 
white hair. It was his father’s, which he always 
carried about him, as a sign of the oath taken at 
his tomb. It showed that he had kept his faith, 
for it was moist and red with his blood. They 
who buried the corpse respected this memorial, and 
placed it upon his bosom before they filled up the 
grave. Lisa, who, with her child, had been 
brought from Florence to her sister, continued but 
a short time under her care. With that sense of 








cunning which so often survives the intellect, she 
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escaped the vigilance of her attendant, and was 
never heard of more. Fifty years afterwards, in- 
deed, there was found by some hunters, among 
the wild rocks of San Marcello, an old woman 
covered with rags, but not dirty and neglected like 
those whose trade is beggary. Her hair was dis- 
hevelled, and fell around her like a silver veil. 


Her countenance was pale and emaciated, and her | 
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She gazed long on Laudomia and Lamberto, and 
her ardent and noble heart seemed to be all trans- 
fused in that last gaze. She was silent a moment, 
as if to collect the little strength that remained ; 
oes in a voice broken by the agony of death, 
salid— 

**]T have never found peace—as you may believe 
—never !—I felt instead—increasing in my heart— 
death—I feared I—should not get—as far as—here 


look mournful and depressed. * She was on her | —but I have.—Blessed be God !—Bless you both! 
knees at the entrance of one of the caves, before a the only ones who ever loved—the poor courtesan. 


rude cross of chestnut, the two branches of which 
were held together by a twig of osier. She neither 
moved nor turned at the approach of the hunters, 
who stopped to look at her with wonder and rever- 
ence. From time to time they heard her sigh and 
say, ‘My God! my God! I have wept for him so 
many years! Hast thou not pardoned him at 
last?’ And then, after remaining silent a few 
moments, she repeated her prayer, and always in 
the same words. By the country people in gen- 
eral she was esteemed a saint, but no one could 
tell who she was or whence she came. After 
trying in vain vo lead her to live in an inhabited 
place, they had contrived a kind of rude bed for 
her in the cave, and sometimes one, sometimes an- 
other, brought her the means of subsistence. At 
last they found her one day lying on her bed, as 
white and cold as alabaster, and having ascertained 
that she had departed, buried her in consecrated 
ground at San Marcello.” 

Selvaggia remains with Lamberto and Laudomia, 
but the arrangement, as may well be imagined, 
tends to their mutual unhappiness: without one 
unworthy feeling on either side, their position nat- 
urally leads to mistakes and misapprehensions, 
which at length become intolerable even to the 
poor courtesan. One evening she disappears, 
leaving behind her this touching note :— 


My last hope of peace is in that God whom 
you have made known to me. I go to pray upon 
his tomb, in that land where he was willing to die 
for our salvation. I shall carry you thither still in 
my heart, you who of all the world have loved me, 
and given me—what you could. Alas! I wanted 
more. I leave you my blessing. Pray that God 
may give me peace, and an end to my sufferings. 
I will pray for your life and happiness. Your 
SELVAGGIA. 


Two years after this, Lamberto and Laudomia 
are summoned one evening to the Madonna di 
Quercia by a dying woman, who had been put 
ashore that day in a state of extreme weakness, 
and, having striven in vain to reach Serravezza in 
a litter, had made them lay her down at the door 
of the church under some cypresses. 


The night was serene, the moon resplendent, 
casting the dark shadow of the cypresses on the 
white front of the little church. They saw, while 
yet at a distance, the bed and the woman who was 
lying on it. At her side was a priest, and at her 
feet a countryman holding a lighted candle. Ina 
moment they were by her side, pressing in both 
their hands those of poor Selvaggia, whom they 
searcely recognized, so changed was she and aimost 
wasted to a shadow. 





—Lamberto, lay your hand—upon my forehead— 
it was my last wish—on the banks of the Po—that 
night—ceall me yours.—Pardon me, Laudomia—I 
love him now—as they love in heaven.” 

As Lamberto placed his hand upon her forehead, 
he felt it growing cold, a smile passed over her lips, 
and death fixed it there. Lamberto and his wife 
wept long over the cold and lifeless body of her to 
whom much should be pardoned, because she loved 
much; then buried her with honor in the little 
ehurehyard. 


In spite of the imperfection of our analysis, and 
the boldness of our translation, we think that we 
have done enough to show that this magnificent 
romance deserves to be better known to the Eng- 
lish reader. In the mean time, many characters, 
which figure prominently in the story, both among 
the Palleschi and the Piagnoni, we have either 
omitted entirely, or passed over with only a slight 
allusion. Many scenes of equal, if not superior 
beauty, to those which we have extracted, occur 
here and there in the work. But, that we might 
not swell our article beyond all reasonable bounds, 
we have confined ourselves to such characters and 
situations as were immediately connected with Nic- 
cold and his family. Even as it is, we fear that 
we have transgressed the limits usually prescribed 
to such subjects, from the desire to do adequate 
justice to D’Azéglio’s sublime conception. ** Nic- 
col} de’ Lapi’’ in the original, is the charm and 
delight of all Italian readers; and well, in our 
opinion, is its celebrity deserved. We are aware 
that there are not a few who will see in the work 
before us little more than a factious attempt to un- 
dermine the aristocracy of all countries, and erect 
a turbulent democracy upon its ruins. We do 
not envy such feelings; neither do we believe that 
they have any foundation, ‘Though the works of 
D'Azéglio breathe the warmest spirit of civil and 
religious liberty, there is nothing in them of the 
reckless character of the demagogue. Accordingly, 
even in Italy, they have been published under the 
eye of the civil authorities, and have circulated 
widely, and been read with avidity, without any 
attempt having been made for their suppression, 
while their author enjoys not only liberty but esti- 
mation, and is countenanced and befriended by 
others besides the people, whose cause he has so 
nobly advocated. Doubtless such works as these 
owe a portion of their celebrity to the impulse of 
the popular mind, and to a state of things in which 
exclusive persons and exclusive privileges will find 
it difficult to stand their ground either here or else- 
where. It is, however, the glory of the English 
aristocracy that they are not an exclusive class, 
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before them a life of labor and trouble, but they de- 
termined to meet them resolutely, and found repose 
in the consoling idea of fulfilling a sacred duty. 
They prepared to suffer with that readiness and joy 
happiness of the great and universal human family. | which religion alone can give, because i aleve ean 
Such men need not wince at the historical records | teach the heart of man that suffering is a blessing, 
of a by-gone system whose baseness and atrocity |The men of that age, stained as it was with biood, 
can return no more. Meanwhile, should here and land darkened by crime, were free from the guilt 
there one still be found, who abuses his high sta- | of believing in nothing except gold and the pleas- 
tion, or his local influence, or his commanding) ures it can purchase. 





eut off from general sympathy, but one connected 
with the classes below them in personal interest, 
social intereouse, benevolent exertion, and an hon- 
est downright desire to promote the welfare and 





Their loves and their hatreds 
wealth, for the purposes of oppression or debase-| were indeed furious and excessive, but it was for 
ment, it is good that he should know, not only the| this very reason, that they believed there were 
“sions of the times,’’ but the lessons of a purer| things which deserved either one or the other. 
and nobler truth than he dreams of in his philoso- The poisonous breath of indifference, of doubt, ad- 
phy; and learn that, while he is exposed to the| mitted as a principle, had not congealed their 
watchful eyes of men whom the glare and glitter) hearts. They could throb in freedom and security. 
of external station have ceased to deceive, he is| They were taught, by the faith which they had 
amenable to a tribunal compared with which the! embraced, to sacrifice everything for its sake, to 





eyes of an assembled universe would be as nothing. 
But it is not so much in their political, as in their | 
religious bearing, that the novels of D’Azéglio ad- | 
dress themselves to our deepest sympathies. The | 
lesson which they teach is that of self-sacrifice. In 

an age which, in spite of its great and manifold im-| 
provements, is an age of egotism, they show us| 
that there is something superior to our personal 
well-being. They prove to us that high, and what 
may be called by many abstract principles, are not | 
a delusion ; that the external is inferior to the in- 

ternal man; that the accidents of worldly position | 
are but for a time, while the essentials, connected | 
with the perfection of the human character, are for | 
eternity. In fact, D’Azéglio’s aim is embodied in 
the description of his own Lamberto, and the high- 
minded men of his age and country. They saw 





follow it and make it triumph. They could say 
with uplifted brow, ‘* We believe that there are in 
the world things higher, more worthy, more esti- 
mable, than riches, pleasures, self-interest ;’* and 
they did not fear that their words would be an- 
swered with irony, that their noble sacrifice would 
be received with the smile of scorn or compassion. 
They did not think that life is a journey without an 
end, virtue a dream, the practice of it a labor with- 
out compensation. They did not see in human 
beings a pack of knaves or fools, in death the end 
of suffering, and after death—nothing. The time 
was yet far distant when poetry and literature 
would call him brave and magnanimous who gives 
way to his passions—him weak and contemptible 
who has learned to subdue them. 








* Borne pown’’ mw Avstraiia.—lIn addition 
to the demand for colonial consumption, and for salt- 
ing, anew market for the surplus stock has been 
found within the last few years, by the discovery of 
the process of ** boiling down,” or converting the 
whole carcass into tallow. He who first put this 
plan into operation deserved the thanks of all the 
colonists ; for had not this method, or some equiv- 
alent to it, been invented, cattle and sheep must 
soon have become almost unsalable, as the supply 
had so greatly exceeded the demand, whereas now, 
though the colonial market should be overstocked, 
the animal, whether sheep or ox, is at least worth 
its hide and tallow for exportation. ‘* Boiling down” 
isa very simple and rapid process. The whole car- 
cass, having been cut to pieces, and thrown into 
large cast-iron pans, each capable of containing 
several bullocks, is boiled to rags, during which 
operation the fat is skimmed off, until no more rises 
to the surface. The boiled meat is then taken out 
of the pans, and afier having been squeezed in a 
wooden press, which forces out the remaining par- 
ticles of tallow, it is either thrown away or used as 
food for pigs, vast numbers of which are sometimes 
kept in this manner in the neighborhood of a boiling 
establishment. The proprietor of these places will 
either boil down the settler’s sheep and cattle at so 
much per head, or purchase them wholly from him 
In the first instance, and conyert them into tallow at 
their own risk. The value of an animal for this, 





purpose depends of course entirely on his condition, 
and usually varies from 30s. to 3/. 10s.—Bush Life 
in Australia. 

Savinc or Fvet in Gas-worxs.—At the last 
meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Mr. 
W. Kemp stated that he had made a valuable dis- 
covery in economizing fuel at Galashiels gas-works. 
W here coal-tar is burned, it has an injurious effect on 
the furnace bars and retorts, the greatest annoyance 
arising from the rapid clinkering up of the furnace 
bars, to remove which the firemen had frequently to 
throw water into the furnace, which caused the 
rapid destruction of the bars. To prevent this, the 
idea occurred to Mr. Kemp of using the exhausted 
tan-hark of the tan-works, which had the desired 
effect. The force-pump for injecting the tar into 
the furnace was next thrown aside, as it was found 
that the dry bark absorbed tar equal to its produc- 
tion at the works. His method is as follows :— 
The bark is dried, and mixed with the coke of the 
gas-coal, bulk for bulk ; a pailful of tar is thrown 
upon it, not quite so much as it will absorb, and it 
is then turned over. ‘The mixture burns with a fine 
clear flame, attended with less smoke than former- 
ly; the furnace bars, by remaining unclinkered, 
admit the oxygen freely for the combustion of the 
fuel. Where tan-bark cannot be had, peat moss, 
loose and dry, makes a good substitute. Mr. Kemp 
stated that in one year 126/. was saved in furnace 
coal.—Pharmaceutical Times. 
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From the London Times, August 3. 
THE IRISH REBELLION. 


Tue Irish rebellion of 1848, we feel no manner 
of doubt, has flashed in the pan. The disaffected 
masses are not in a condition to act without leaders, 
and the leaders have absconded. We shall know 
nothing certain of their whereabouts till they are 
lodged under her majesty’s own lock and key. The 
rumor telegraphed from Dublin on Tuesday evening, 
that Smith O’Brien had established his head quar- 
ters at Killeash, on the side of Slievenamon, early 
that morning, with 3,000 or 4,000 followers, is 
about as creditable as that he has entrenched him- 
self on the top of Primrose Hill. The rebels see 
the futility of amateur campaigning, without proper 
arms, without regular practice, without ammu- 
nition, without a commissariat, without money, 
without officers, without brains, without a sound 
conscience, without a good cause, without even 


luck in their favor. Mr. Lalor, who showed a de- | 


gree of sense by reminding his friends that they had 
40,000 armed men to demolish, has just written an 
equally judicious, but not less treasonable epistle, 
advising them to bow their heads to the storm till 
this outburst of tyranny is past. 

But it is the rule in human affairs that one nail 
drives out another, and that as soon as one difficulty 
is surmounted another begins. Victories must be 
clinched, and war is succeeded by negotiation. 
When the treaty is signed it is then to be worked. 
Then ensue the struggles of classes, the burden of 
debt, and, after a few years, the cankers of a long 
peace ; and so at last we retrace our steps back te 
war, and fight on till peace shall appear the hap- 
pier alternative. The question returns in another 
form: ‘“* What is to be done?” Tipperary is in 
military occupation. But General Macdonald can- 
not be always at Ballingarry, nor can we maintain 
50,000 armed men in Ireland forever. We cannot 
have a perpetual search for arms, and daily concen- 
trations of police. A fortunate crisis is not neces- 
sarily followed by a prosperous tenor. The chiefs 
have been vanquished, and even disgraced, but they 
will not therefore cease to plot. The rebels have 
been defeated and scattered in the field, but they 
will still do that which they can best do when 
scattered, and will endeavor to retrieve behind the 
hedge the loss they have sustained face to face with 
the foe. The social evils of the country will not 
abide the issue of one hostile collision. The spirit 
of combination and outrage will still drive away 
that capita’ which is more easily frightened from a 
land than sleep from the pillow of anxiety and dis- 
ease. The recollections of centuries still survive, 
and the blood that flowed at Boulagh will recall a 
thousand scenes of defeat. The priests who have 
stepped in at the eleventh hour to deprecate an at- 
tempt which is the only legitimate conclusion of 
their uniform instructions, will assume still more 
political license than ever on the strength of their 
present assistance to order. The exploded hypoc- 
risy of moral force repeal will once more lift up 
its head. The O’Connells will hark back their 
father’s dupes to the good old ways of loquacious 
Seevies and abundant rent. The potato still rots. 

he population still increases. There will still be 
found in England bankrupt factions, or political 
adventurers, only too ready to raise a little capital 





by pandering to Irish disaffection. In fact, the 
greater part of the work still remains to be done. 
We have not for one moment forgotten all this 
when we declare the doom of open rebellion. But 
on the other hand it must not be forgotten that we 
have had a great stroke of fortune. It devolves on 
us to make the best of it. Mr. Inspector Blake set- 
ting to work at midnight, as soon as he had seen the 
proclamation, made a good beginning, which ought 
to be followed up. Go along with Sub-Inspector 
Trant on this memorable expedition, and then let 
any stout and loyal-hearted man say whether noting 
more can be done. Watch that gallant band march- 
ing quick and far across a hostile country. See 
them as they suddenly encounter at least twenty 
times their number in arms. One angry glance js 
exchanged. In a moment they change their course, 
and make for the house which instinct told them 
was their only refuge. An up-hill race ensues, 
which Trant and his men just win by a neck. But 
it is a race between fifty and a thousand men; and 


| by the time the fifty have turned in their castle they 


are surrounded by a thousand. Within an hour or 
two those thousand men are carrying off their 
wounded, their chief is disgraced, the army is scat- 
tered, and the country occupied by her majesty’s 
forces. Is it possible to sup that we cannot 
make anything of such a result? When the game 
is in our hands must we throw it away? ‘ For- 
tune,’’ the proverb says, ‘‘ fawors the brave.’’ Is 
it reserved to us to illustrate the corollary that 
** Fortune is thrown away upon cowards and fools!” 

We say it with all gravity, and certainly with all 
kindness, that a suppressed rebellion justifies and 
compels a somewhat sterner policy than that which 
befitted the mere brooding of the storm. Every 
hour adds to the evidences of a wide-spread conspir- 
acy, the object of which was a simultaneous rising 
in arms throughout the whole island. Large stores 
of arms are discovered, or stopped in their passage. 
The commissions and accoutrements that were to 
convert the ’prentice lads of Dublin in » captains, 
and their foremen into general officers, are in the 
hands of the police. A flood of light has been 
poured upon the mysteries of a twelvemonth. To 
this is added the fact of war. But inter arma silent 
leges. Surely where there is a certainty of guilt, 
it will be a ridiculous fastidiousness, and an abuse 


of legality, to risk the punishment and detention of 


these criminals on the doubtful courage of a jury. 
We will not speak of rebels being tried by rebels. 
That of course is impossible. But the trial of a 
rebel by a jury in fear of their lives is almost equally 
absurd. Should any of the traitors now waiting 
their trial be acquitted under evident terror, we 
trust the Irish government will take care to give 
them the benefit of the suppression act. We need 
not go further into details, but inasmuch as we are 
compelled to hold the country in military posses- 
sion, there is the utmost propriety in maintaining 
for the present a quasi state of siege. As guar 
dians of the constitution we are bound to protect it 
against the invasions of conspiracy and outrage. 
A constitution is a compromise of classes and pat- 
ties. Constitutions are in abeyance when war is 
made or intended, and the compromise broken. 
Afier a few months it will become a question how 
far Ireland can again be trusted with perfect con- 
stitutional freedom. 
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MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


From the Quarterly Review. 

1. Elements of Chemistry. By the late Enwarp 
Turner, M.D. F.RS. Eighth Edition.— 
Edited by Baron Liebig and Professor Greg- 
ory. London. 1847. 

2. Elements of Chemistry. By Tuomas Granam, 
F.R.S.L. and E. Second Edition. Part I. 
London. 1847. 

In giving the titles of these two systematic 
works on Chemistry, we must not be understood to 
intend an analysis of their contents, or even a criti- 
cal comparison of their merits. Chemical science 
has become far too vast and complex a subject to 
be dealt with by any summary in the pages of a 
Review. It stands apart from and beyond the 
margin of critical literature. Yet, as we have 
been accustomed, from time to time, to place be- 
fore our readers those works which more eminently 
illustrate the progress and revolutions of physical 
knowledge, we would now use the volumes be- 
fore us as the foundation of a brief sketch of some 
of the great changes which Chemistry has under- 
gone withia the last fifty years, and notably within 
the latter half of this period ; such summary com- 
ing in extension of the views we have given in 
former articles of the researches of Liebig, the 
most recent of these great advancements in chemi- 
cal knowledge. 

Even this limited outline is not without its diffi- 
culties, seeing the magnitude and variety of the 
changes in question, and their intimate and increas- 
ing relation to the state and pro, ‘ess collaterally of 
the other physical #¢iences. They are revolutions 
depending not solely on the accession of new facts, 
but involving also new principles and methods of 
research—a larger scope and more profound objects 
of inquiry, and modes of experiment infinitely more 
subtle and exact wherewith to attain them—and 
with all this, an altered nomenclature and new sym- 
bolical language, needful to meet the exigencies 
thus created. A chemist of forty years ago, well 
versed in the subject as it then stood, would be ut- 
terly lost in the labyrinth of new names, new facts, 
and new combinations, which appear in the works 
before us. This is true, even as to the element- 
ary parts of the subject, and what is called Inor- 
ganic Chemistry; yet more true as regards the 
wide domain of Organic Chemistry, a land newly 
opened, rich in products, and cultivated with such 
zeal and success, that any one stationary in knowl- 
edge, even for half the time we have named, would 
enter it as a stranger to all he saw around. We 
might give passages without number, taken almost 
at random from the descriptive parts of organic 
chemistry, which would come upon the eye of a 
reader of the old chemical school with the same 
obscurity as a page of ‘Saunders on Uses”’ or 
“ Sugden on Powers’’ on the mind of the young 
student of law first opening these mystical volumes. 

In attestation of the same fact we find that the 
chemical writings of greatest reputation thirty 
years ago—the original works of Fourcroy, Ber- 
thollet, Thomson, Murray, Henry, &c.—are now 
utterly out of date and useless. 





Even those which | 
replace them to the modern student have their val-| covery which are now multiplying around us, 
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ue mainly determined by the lateness of the edi- 
tion ; and follow with difficulty the rapid and in- 
cessant progress of research, and the changes in 
doctrine, as well as data, which they have to re- 
cord. 

The present condition of Chemistry wears a still 
more marvellous aspect, if we regard it in relation 
to all ancient knowledge on the subject. The 
physical philosophers of antiquity hardly reached 
its borders, and never fairly crossed the threshold 
of the science, or recognized the great principle of 
inquiry which it involves. Experiment in their 
hands was accidental and insulated, seldom adopted 
as adeliberate means of extending knowledge or 
attaining truth. Various explanations, more or less 
plausible, have been offered of this singular fact ; 
chiefly founded on the methods of philosophy in 
Greece, and the peculiarities of mental constitution 
in this remarkable race. Such explanations do 
but give another form to the difficulty. We still 
must wonder how a people so acute in their in- 
telligence, and so prone to reason and observe in 
certain points of philosophy, should have failed, 
save in a few eminent instances, to discover the 
great principle and method of experimental inquiry. 
The fact remains, among others of like kind, a 
curious and perplexing anomaly in the history of 
man. 

If the acute perception, the vous xuxdos of 
Greece, failed of apprehending the principle of 
experiment, as applied to the objects which form 
the science of Chemistry, we have little reason to 
look for such discovery among the Romans, or 
during the ages following the disruption of their 
empire. We do not attach the value some have 
done to the studies of the Arabian chemists, or 
the partial and ill-directed pursuits of the alche- 
mists ; who, though bequeathing a certain num- 
ber of terms to us, can scarcely be said to have 
used experiment as a deliberate principle of re- 
search, and left littie that has been finally incor- 
porated into the Chemistry of the present age. 
Had our countryman Roger Bacon lived at a more 
propitious period, seeing his spirit and methods of 
inquiry, we may believe that he would have held 
high rank among the discoverers in the science. 
It would be idle to repeat what has been so often 
said of his great successor in the lapse of time, 
Lord Bacon—the first who fully indicated experi- 
ment and exact observation as the only read 10 
physical truth, and gave a definite classification 
of its objects, eminently tending to the right order 
and direction of pursuit. It is an error, however, 
to imagine that the path disclosed by this extraor- 
dinary man was at once recognized and followed 
by others. As respects Chemistry in particular, 
we find that it assumed its true and complete char- 
acter, as an experimental science, at a later period, 
and from causes which would have existed had 
Bacon’s writings never appeared. We refer to 
them rather as a marvellous anticipation of the 
methods of experimental inquiry, than as having 
given origin to those great results of modern dis- 
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This slight allusion to what has been called the 
early history of Chemistry will show that we do 
not attach other value to it than as a record of the 
insulated progress of man in various arts, useful 
or useless, which have chemical processes for 
their basis. The workers in metals from Tubal 
Cain downwards, and those engaged in the cook- 
ery of human food in every age and country, have 
dealt with chemical powers and _ instruments, 
though not recognized as such. But it would be 
as reasonable to call the bee a_ philosophical 
chemist, as so to designate those who have simply 
invented means to satisfy the needs or minister to 
the luxury of man. Chemistry illustrates these 
familiar phenomena but does not depend on them. 
Nor ean it be affirmed that any of the greater dis- 
coveries which mark its progress have had their 
origin in the wants of human society, though often 
directed and pressed forwards by this powerful in- 
centive. 

Without affecting exactitude, there can be little 
error in stating that since a century only Chemistry 
has assumed its true character as a science, and 
that with a few exceptions, all the important parts 
of its early history are included within this period. 
The eminent names of Boyle, Hooke, Mayow, 
Stahl and Hales, do indeed precede it; but not 
until the period between 1750 and 1790—a time 
illustrated by the greater names of Black, Caven- 
dish, Watt, Priestley, Bergman, Scheele, and La- 
voisier ; and by the discoveries of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas; of latent 
heat, elective affinity, the composition of water and 
atmospheric air, and the true nature of oxides and 
acids—can we consider Chemistry to have ac- 
quired the foundation upon which it now rests. 
Allied to the other experimental sciences by sim- 
ilar methods of inquiry, yet vaster- and more 
various in its objects, it has undergone greater 
changes and expansion than any besides; absorb- 
ing into itself some of these collateral branches ; 
and assuming such close relation to others as to 
indicate a future time when they also will merge 
in a more general system of physical truths—the 
object and end of all scientific inquiry. Whatever 
be the way of approaching such amalgamation, we 
may affirm that Chemistry must form a principal 
basis of it; as will be better seen when we pro- 
ceed further to define the science, and to point out 
soine of the more remarkable changes it has under- 
gone in approaching our own times. 

First, however, we must say a few words re- 
specting the two works before us, as being those 
in England which best expound the actual state of 
chemical knowledge. The first in order of time 
is that of Dr. Turner, now in its eighth edition, 
edited conjointly by Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, 
and Professor Liebig, ian consequence of the pre- 
mature death of the excellent chemist whose name 
it bears. Dr. Turner was lost to science when 
young in years; but not before he had established 
a merited reputation and won the affections of all 
who knew him in private life. He had studied 
Chemistry in the best schools at home and abroad, 
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and brought to it an ability and zeal capable of 
attaining the highest results. The merit of his 
work is attested by Liebig’s name in association 
with it; a conjunction which was planned before 
his death. The rapid progress of the science has 
rendered needful various changes in the two edi- 
tions which have since appeared ; though, in the 
history of the imponderable elements and of inor- 
ganic Chemistry, not such in amount as to affict 
the character which Dr. Turner himself stamped 
on this part of the work. The second part, de 
voted to organic Chemistry and collaborated by 
Liebig, has only lately appeared. It embodies the 
vast materials, collected from his labors and those 
of other chemisis, in a methodized form, and ranks 
probably as the most complete existing treatise on 
this subject. 

The ** Elements of Chemistry” of Dr. Graham 
is the work of an able and learned chemist—sume- 
what deficient perhaps in the preliminary views 
which are needful to a young student standing on 
the threshold of a new and difficult science; but 
showing that practical command of his subject 
which the author possesses, and which he has well 
testified in his researches on the constitution of 
salts. A second edition is coming out in parts; 
but hitherto so tardily as to justify the fear of in- 
equality in the several portions of a work, the sub- 
jects of which are in a state of such incessant pro- 
gress and transition. 

We have already named it as our object to 
present a short outline of the more important 
changes and steps of progress which mark the re- 
cent history of Chemistry ; not limiting ourselves 
to strict chronological order ; but seeking what may 
best illustrate the principles and present doctrines 
of the science, and those remarkable methods of 
research by which it has attained its actual con- 
dition. In doing this, we shall avoid, as far »s pos- 
sible, all technicalities of language, and take such 
illustrations only as may be most easily understood. 


| . 
_A few general remarks, however, are necessary in 


preface to those more particular points on which we 
shall have afterwards to dwell. 

In a recent article of this Review, we mentioned 
what we find cause to consider the two most strik- 
ing characteristics of modern physical science, viz., 
the more profound nature of the objects, principles, 
and relations with which it now familiarly deals, 
and the wider generalizations and knowledge of 
causes thence obtained; and, 2ndly, the greater 
refinement and exactness, both of observation and 
experiment, with which these objects are practically 
pursued. Chemistry affords some of the most re- 
markable instances we could select; and the more 
closely we examine its present state, and growing 
connection with other branches of physical science, 
the more striking will those illustrations appear. 
In truth, it can hardly be defined or described so 
as not to include its great purposes and powers; 
and, together with these, that exactness of methods 
upon which its progress mainly depends. 

All great truths, whether of morals or physics, 








are marked by their simplicity. Although not an 
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absolute test, since false principles or paradox often 
seek shelter under the same forms, yet we may 
affirm that, in proportion as truths become more 
complete and comprehensive, so are the expressions 
appropriate to them more simple and determinate. 
And this is especially the case in regard to physical 
knowledge. Though facts have wonderfully mul- 
tiplied, so as to encumber the mind of the student, 
and seemingly to dissever the material world into 
endless fractional parts, yet has the discovery of 
new relations and connections tended unceasingly 
to reduce these facts under more general laws, and 
to give to science a unity and simplicity of a higher 
kind at every great step in its progress. To what 
future point this process of integration may pro- 
ceed, we hardly venture to surmise. Yet without 
adopting the bold but mystical language of D’Alem- 
bert, ‘* L’univers, pour qui saurait l'embrasser d’un 
seul point de vue, ne serait qu’un fait unique, et 
une grande vérii¢,’’ we may at least express our 
belief that we stand but on the margin of what 
science will hereafter attain, in the union and 
simplification of all the great laws of the natural 
world. 

We have already said that Chemistry, from its 
nature and objects, must of necessity become a 
principal basis of such amalgamation; and this 
brings us at once to the deseription of these objects 


render it, must yet be made to include actions in- 
finite in number and variety—different throughout 





all forms of matter—ministering direetly or indi- 
rectly to al] the phenomena of the natural world, 
and essential to the being and maintenance of every | 
form of animal and vegetable life. ‘Quod vides 
totum, et quod non vides totum.”’ Chemistry can 
only be described by a generalization which will 
embrace all these conditions within itself. 

Matter is presented to us in the universe at 
large, as masses acting upon each other in obe-| 
dience to the law of gravitation; while on the | 
globe we inhabit it appears under innumerable | 
forms, simple or compound—solid, liquid, or gas- | 
eons—all subject to the same great law, and to | 
further physical conditions of cohesion and repul- | 
sion, acting on like particles, and produeing many 
of what are called its secondary properties. Bat | 
beyond these conditions, and distinet from them to 
our present knowledge, comes in that mighty foree 
which we term chemical affinity—the power of at- 
traction at insensible distances, uniting dissimilar 
particles of matter, and by its various intensity and 
manner of action, producing the vast assemblage 
of material phenomena, which we now class under 
acommon name. Chemistry is the science which | 
investigates this affinity, positive or relative, of the 
molecules of material substances—the Jaws which | 
regulate their combination and separation—and the 
results of the actions and changes thus produced. 
It takes cognizance of the great iinponderable ele- 
meats of heat, light, and electricity, inasmuch as 
they are found to have most important influence on | 
all such actions and affinities ; and it may hereafter, 
48 we have said, lead us to physical relations and | 


i 
} 
| 
| 
; 
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laws of a higher class, in which these elements and 
the integral properties of matter are all concerned. 
The science, however, is essentially one of exper- 
iment; and its eminent progress of late years is 
mainly due to the closer definition of its objects, 
and to the enlarged methods and improved instru- 
ments with which these are pursued. 

In describing it as the office of Chemistry to de- 
termine the mutual affinities of the afoms of bodies, 
and the results thence derived, we use the term in 
a sense justified by our actual knowledge. With- 
out discussing the doctrine of atoms, as propounded 
either in ancient or modern philosophy, we have 
sufficient reason to conclude—and especially since 
the discovery of the law of definite proportions— 
that there are elementary parts or molecules of all 
matter—indivisible (ueyeGy adcargera)—determi- 
nate in magnitude and form, though of minuteness 
defying all comprehension—which affect each other 
under this molecular condition, and by such mutual 
action give origin to the incalculable variety of 
natural objects in the world around us, and to the 
changes they are incessantly undergoing. It may 
be the fortune of future science to carry discovery 
further into these elementary differences of form, 
or other Jess obvious qualities determining the mu- 


| tual relations of the molecules of matter. For our 


| present purpose it is enough to draw attention ex- 
—a definition which, simple as we may seek to, 


plicitly to this manner of considering the subject 
as the basis of al] chemical inquiry. 

The procedure of Chemistry, as an experimental 
science, may be resolved exclusively into the two 


' great methods of analysis and synthesis ; the separ- 


ation of parts befure united, or the union of parts 
before separate. No chemical operation can occur 
in which one or other of these changes is not con- 
cerned ; and the progress and attainments of the 
science are best estimated by the facility and ex- 
actness with which such changes are effected. Of 
these two methods, both depending on the relative 
affinities of different kinds of matter, analysis has 
a natural precedence. Even in the processes of 
nature the separation of compounds is more obvious 
than the retinion of parts. The changes and com- 
binations upon which organic existence depends— 
forming the chemistry of animal and vegetable life 
—are slow and occult processes compared with 
those which dissever such combinations, and restore 


‘the parts to more elementary state. And when 
ithe subject assumed the character of an exper- 
imental science, the chemist found himself sur- 


rounded by innumerable compound bodies, readily 
decomposed, and suggesting that more formal 
analysis which might collect the parts, determine 
their nature, and fix the proportions in which they 
severally exist. 

The method of synthesis comes in natural se- 
quence to this; affording a test of the truth of 
analytical results, and satisfying a rational curiosity 
as to the effects of new combinations among the 
innumerable forms of matter around us. In both 
these operations, however, and as a first prin- 
ciple of all Chemistry, it is to be kept in mind 
that no matter is either created or lost, whatever 
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the changes or combinations taking place. In 
clearly fixing this principle, which was imperfectly 
apprehended before, Lavoisier rendered a service 
to science, better deserving of record than many 
discoveries which have higher fame with the 
world.* 

It may seem that we are dwelling too long on these 
elementary points ; but in seeking to give a summary 
of the changes in modern Chemistry, such prelim- 
inary views are essential to a comprehension of the 
subject. The changes in question include, not 
discoveries of fact only, but alterations and exten- 
sions of the methods of inquiry, sufficient to give a 
new aspect to the science, even apart from the 
great results to which they have led. This inven- 
tion of new means and instruments of research is, 
in truth, a topic of the deepest interest to man. 
The sudden enlargement of power thus obtained, 
and the faculty of penetrating into parts of nature 
before hidden or obscure, place such discoveries 
among the highest class of human attainments, and 
render them epochs in the history of human knowl- 
edge. In Chemistry, especially, the reciprocal de- 
pendance and felicitous union of new facts and new 
methods may be said to give a geometrical power 
to the science ; as in that eminent discovery which 
taught the universality of definite proportions in 
chemical combination ; and by establishing this 
fact, placed instruments in our hands, wholly new 
as to their manner of operation, and far more pow- 
erful than any before possessed. Reverting after- 
wards to this subject, we must notice meanwhile 
some of these methods, which though not actually 
new, yet so greatly transcend all anterior use, that 
they Virtually become so, and may rank among the 
recent revolutions of the science. 

The first of these, already alluded to, is the 
wonderful increase of exactness in every part of 
chemical inquiry. ‘Those only who are conver- 
sant with its history can form an adequate idea of 
the amount of this change, or of the influence it 
has had on the progress of the science. Pervad- 
ing every part of the subject, from the simple ob- 
servation of external physical appearances, to the 
most complex and subtle forms of experiment in 
the analysis and synthesis of organic bodies, its 
value is more especially felt in these later and 
higher operations. The perfection of analysis, 
in its compound relation to qualities and quanti- 
ties, is in truth the cardinal point of all Chemistry. 
We might give curious contrasted examples of 
this operation fifty years ago, and the exactness 
of results it has attained at the present day. 
Whether it were the examination of a mineral 
water, or a metallic ore, or an animal or vegetable 
product, the older analysis seldom yielded half the 
ingredients which are now derived by the chemist 
from the same material of experiment—the greater 
number lying hid under the imperfection of the 
means used to separate them. It is true that 

* Plutarch ascribes to Empedocles a passage which is 
well descriptive of this great principle of Chemistry :— 


dvetg ovderce eotiv exactov, 
Aha movoy miseo te diaddakig te wiyertor. 
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those indicated were generally the most important, 
and present in largest quantity. But it often hap- 
pened that the ingredients, thus latent, and 
yielded only to more perfect experiment, were 
really essential elements in the compound ; modi- 
fying its physical qualities, determining its rela- 
tion to other chemical agents, or providing for its 
uses in the economy of nature. Thus what was 
recorded as Joss or undefined result—the mere 
residual dross of ancient analysis—has become 
rich and prolific to modern research ; affording 
those rarer products, which, while they seem to 
encumber our chemical tables by their number and 
diversity, do in effect present so many fresh ob- 
jects of inquiry, and give promise of the disclosure 
of relations hitherto unknown. 

To refer to particular instances of this great 
change might detract from what we wish to convey 
of its universality. A single illustration may be 
taken from the history of Iodine and Bromine— 
substances discovered some thirty years ago in the 
waters of the sea, and in certain sea plants—re- 
markable as new and elementary forms of matter to 
our present knowledge—and possessing properties 
so peculiar, as to make it certain that they fulfil defi- 
nite, though unknown, purposes in the economy of 
the globe. The exceedingly minute proportion in 
which they are found in nowise disproves this. 
Chemical energy is only partially dependent on 
quantity ; but were the latter alone concerned, it 
would be enough to estimate the enormous mass of 
ocean waters of which they form a part, to convince 
us that they cannot be inert or indeterminate in the 
objects of creation. ‘To the new substances, so 
discovered, the refinements of modern Chemistry 
have been incessantly directed. By delicate and 
beautiful experiments they have been detected in 
numerous mineral waters and brine springs, and 
even in certain metallic ores—they have been 
brought into close relation of analogy with other 
great chemical agents, as oxygen and chlorine, 
and into artificial combinations of endless variety 
—and these combinations have already yielded 
new remedies to the physician, new agents in ex- 
perimental research, and the most refined methods 
wherewith to determine the chemical actions of 
light, and to give them their happiest application 
in photography. In the progress of these re- 
searches tests have been attained so delicate, that 
iodine may be detected in a liquid containing much 
less than its millionth part by weight ; the familiar 
substance of starch affording this subtle test, by 
the chemical relation it bears to the element in 
question. 

Without protracting this ‘Illustration by further 
details, we may briefly state that the same exact- 
ness and completeness of inquiry has been carried 
into every part. of Chemistry. Chance, vague 
hypothesis, and crude results, are altogether ex- 
cluded from the science. Weight and proportions, 
numerically expressed, form the basis and test of 
experiment ; and exact cognizance must be had 
of every quantity gained, or lost, by the substances 
operated upon. No conclusions are deemed per 
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fectly valid unless so substantiated. This higher 
principle of research—mainly due in its origin to 
the genius of Lavoisier, but extended and fortified 
by later discoverers—has given such perfection to 
chemical theory as applied to analysis, that the 
chemist can often foretell results, even before en- 
tering his laboratory ; and experiment comes rather 
as fixing and completing the deductions from gen- 
eral laws, than as disclosing facts previously un- 
known. 

The relative affinities of the particles of bodies 
give foundation to this refined analysis, as they 
did to the earliest and rudest operations of Chem- 
istry. The progress described has been gradual, 
but accelerated of late by the facilities which every 
increase of knowledge affords to its further ad- 
vancement. In our own country Dr. Wollaston 
contributed, perhaps more than any other, to the 
cultivation of this exactness of experiment. If 
we name Berzelius, Mitzcherlich, Liebig, and 
Dumas, in the same light abroad, it is with some 
hesitation, lest we should seem to disparage the 
other great continental chemists, whose labors 
have tended to this perfection of the science they 
profess. 

While referring to the increased exactness of 
all chemical knowledge, we must give the state- 
ment a more particular application to that part of 
it which relates to the influence of small quanti- 
ties in composition. We have already adverted to 


the frequent case of an ingredient existing in very 


minute proportion, yet conveying important, or 
even essential, chemical properties to the com- 
pound of which it forms a part—or what is an 
analogous case, to the effect of a slight change in 
the proportions of one ingredient in altering the 
qualities of the whole. Modern Chemistry is re- 
plete with instances of such facts; the proper esti- 
mate of which, though only of late duly made, is 
indispensable to the perfection of the science. It 
has belonged to the refinements of recent analysis 
to detect, and assign their proper value, to these 
more minute ingredients—not merely discovering 
many new and rare elements, but also indicating 
purposes which they fulfil in the economy of na- 
ture, even by virtue of their diffusion and minute- 
ness. In organic Chemistry, whether of animal or 
vegetable life, we find this admirably exemplified ; 
and to the consummate skill with which such small 
quantities have been estimated, we owe some of 
the most striking discoveries in physiology, agri- 
culture, and the arts of life. 

We have cause, indeed, to presume, that when- 
ever a particular element is generally present in a 
compound, and in definite proportion to the other 
ingredients, such element is essential to its nature, 
however small the proportion may be. This prin- 
ciple has been continually extended and confirmed 
as chemical knowledge advanced; and becomes 
now the expression of phenomena, which may well 
astonish those not familiar with the subject. It is 
exemplified by the carbonic acid present in the at- 
mosphere, in a proportion not exceeding joy part 
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and bromine in the waters of the sea, though here 
the proportion is yet infinitely smaller. The iron 
existing in a portion of the blood—the phosphorus 
found in the medullary substance of the brain and 
nerves—the fluoric acid in bones—the sulphur in 
albumen, fibrin, ard certain other animal matters— 
and the silica, sulphur, phosphorus, and the metallic 
oxides or alkalis, found in different vegetable sub- 
stances—are a few among the many examples which 
organic Chemistry furnishes of the influence of mi- 
nute quantities in combination. They are relations 
of deep interest to us, as wonderful and exquisite 
provisions of Providence for the purposes of life, 
and for the mutual dependence of the several parts 
of creation. What they present in natural combina- 
tions has its counterpart in the artificial chemical 
union of different substances, where we stil] find 
under various forms this marvellous influence of 
small quantities, pervading and changing the sensi- 
ble properties of large masses or volumes of matter. 
We can destroy the ductility of gold by exposing 
it, when melted, to the mere fumes of antimony, 
We can variously change the physical properties 
of other metals by an amount of alloy much Jess 
than a thousandth part their own weight. We 
can detect by a little starch the presence of iodine 
in a solution of which it forms less than the mil- 
lionth part. And there are cases where a propor- 
tion of calcareous matter, equally small, suffices to 
alter the sensible properties of the substance 
through which it is diffused. 

So numerous, however, are the instances of this 
nature in Chemistry, that the citation of a few 
rather impairs than enlarges the conception of the 
great principle they involve. They form, in truth, 
part of that great attainment of modern science, 
the discovery of conditions and laws of molecular 
change in the interior of bodies—of those subtle 
inter-penetrations of matter under the influence of 
light, heat, electricity, or chemical force, and often 
independently of the outer forms or densities of 
the bodies acted upon—the study of which brings 
us among the more occult relations of the material 
world, and promises access to physical truths yet 
higher than those hitherto attained. 

Some of the prospects of future science, in re- 
lation to this subject, lie on a great scale before 
us. The ocean, that vast receptacle of the detri- 
tus of all the earth, must contain some traces of 
whatever is soluble among the materials so re- 
ceived. Though unable at present to define more 
than the general provision thus made for the depo- 
sition of future strata or mineral masses, and for 
the maintenance of that profuse variety of animal 
and vegetable life which fills the sea, we have 
every reason to suppose that the conditions of mat- 
ter here existing will hereafter become better 
known to us, and illustrate other phenomena still 
obseure. The double atmosphere of air, and 
watery vapor which envelopes the globe—each 
composed of different gases—contains in admixture 
other known chemical agents; and probably mi- 
nute quantities of numerous bodies hitherto unde- 


of its weight—and presumably also by the iodine | tected, derived by vaporization from the earth 
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below, or generated by electricity and chemicel 
changes within the atmosphere itself. We know 
the entire dependence of all life and organic action 
on certain elements of this wonderful compound, 
in which we have our existence almost without 
consciousuess of its presence. But besides the 
great chemical relations, thus essential to life on 
the earth, there are doubtless many effects, impor- 
tant in the economy of nature, depending on these 
sinall quantities of other ingredients in the atmnos- 
phere, and even doriving their efficiency from this 
rare and diffused state. We may iofer the exist- 
ence of chemical actions tending to obviate or re- 
move miasmata and noxious exhalations, which, if 
by chance retained or concentrated, become the 
source of disease aud death. What we know of 
the rarity of diffusion of carbonic acid and ammonia 
in the atmosphere, as best corresponding with the 
relation they hold to animal and vegetable life, is 
probably true as to other agents, still more ob- 
scurely present, yet ministering to some of the 
innumerable organic or inorganic products with 
which creation is replenished. 

In estimating the influence of these small quanti- 
ties in composition, modern chemists, and particu- 
larly Liebig and Dumas, have pursued a method, 
simple in principle and partially adopted before, 
but in a manner far below the perfection of present 
use. ‘This consists in calculating, through the 
proportion of parts, the absolute or approximate 
quantities of matters thus minutely diffused—ex- 
pressing them in weights or volumes—and thence 
deriving a class of results inaccessible by other 
modes of research. ‘The positive amount of car- 
bon present in the atmosphere, for example, is a 
question of much interest to the theory of vegeta- 
tion and other phenomena of the earth's surface. 
This question is solved, first by estimating—which 
can be done exactly—the total weight of the at- 
mosphere round the globe; next, by taking the 
fractional proportion which carbonic acid forms of 
this amount; and, finally, by deducting the fur- 
ther proportion of 27 per cent., which oxygen 
bears in the composition of carbonic acid, leaving, 
as a gross result, 3085 billions of pounds of the 
element of carbon existing under this condition—a 
quantity which Liebig states, but on less assured 
grounds, to exceed the weight of all the plants 
and strata of coal existing on the earth. The 
same method has been largely and curiously ap- 
plied to the ingredients of animal and vegetable 
bodies, and to the parts of inorganic nature on 
which they respectively depend; and the results 
have proved singularly interesting in the natural 
relations thus disclosed, and of great practical wtil- 
ity in agriculture and other arts of life. 

A further cireumstance, characteristic of mod- 
ern Chemistry, is a great extension of what may 

y he called the creative part of the science, 

ruiog one of the most eminent attainments of 


eal inquiry The refinements of analysis, 


aleaty noticed, are even less remarkable as proofs 
of advancing knowledge, than are the imultitudi- 


nous combinations which the chemist obtains from 


the materials submitted to his hands. Creations, 
in one sense, we may venture to call them ; sinc 
a large proportion of the compounds, thus artifi 
cially formed, have no actual prototypes, as far as 
we know, in the world that surrounds us—do yor 
exist elsewhere than in the laboratory or man) 

facture, where a happy accident or happier skil! 
has produced them. That supreme dispensation 
,of the Almighty, of which the term Nature ought 
to serve but as an humble exponent, has placed us 
‘amidst matter in different forms—organized by 
life, or lifeless aud inorganic—but equally com- 





mitted to us to mould into new combinations, sery- 
ing to our uses, or satisfying our curiosity. Hu- 
man invention, accident, or necessity, has from the 
earliest time created these combinations—of great- 
er complexity and more refined use, as science and 
leivilization advanced. ‘The chemist of our own 
day, though not without strong practical motive, 
at a time when all worldly interests are’in a state 
of such intense activity, has carried the labors and 
results of pure science far beyond any calculation 
of this nature. Commanding new resources of 
experiment, and possessed of the true laws of 
chemical combination, he pursues the various forms 
of matter, whether simple or compound, through- 
out all their relations and affinities; obtaining in 
his progress, and as a result of these affinities, nu- 
merous substances, wholly unknown before, yet 
possessing qualities as singular and sirong)) 
marked as those which nature herself proffers 
our inquiry. 

Examples of these remarkable products of sya 
thetical Chemistry might be endlessly multiplied 
In mentioning iodine and bromine we noticed the 
numerous and complex combinations they hav: 
been made to assume ;—all of great interest from 
the relation of these two bodies to other undecom- 
posed elements around us. When speaking of 
organic Chemistry we shal] have to notice the pro- 
duction artificially of certain organic compounds 
not to be distinguished from their protoiypes 
nature, and forming in this respect a discovery 
which may well rank among the most eminent i 
physical science. Of other instanees we shail 
— only a few, for mere illustration. Every new 





metal discovered—and the aetivity of modern re: 
search has more than trebled the number known 
to antiquity—has been followed through a long 
series of combinations with other chemical ele 
ments, al] determined by the law of definite pro 
portions, yet, while obedient to this great commoi 
law, yielding numerous produets allogether new 
us and to the natural world. Some of these ar 





of eminent atility to man; others possess proper 
ties of strange and fearfi.l kind—suech as those ex 
plosive metallic and gaseous compounds, of W hich 
ithe parts seem to be compelled into an unstable 
‘union, prone at any instant to sudden and violent 
‘dissolution. Gunpowder—that extraordinary st! 
‘stitute of chemical force for manual or meelranice! 


‘means of destruction—cannot historically be culled 
jan invention of Chemistry, though expressing wun 
jous and complex chemical actions. But the ex- 
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plosive cotton, recently discovered, is peculiarly 
the product of chemical research ; depending on 
very singular affinities, which have been sedulously 
examined by the ablest experimentalists, and are 
likely to yield other remarkable results. 

Another striking example of this chemical crea- 
tion is the Protoxide of Nitrogen—called from its 
effects the intoxicating gas—a simple combina- 
tion, in slightly altered proportions, of the oxygen 
and nitregen composing the air we breathe; but 
nowhere existing in nature under the form in which 
science presents it to us. The admission, now 
generally made, that atmospheric air is a simple 
intermixture of gases, and not a chemical com- 
pound, scarcely abates the wonder that so small 
a change in the proportions which minister to 
common life, should become the cause of those 
sudden and singular affections of the brain and 
nervous system, which alter for a time the whole 
condition of the being. Chemistry, however, and 
especially organic chemistry, accustoms us to these 
wonders. More strange and striking still, in their 
properties recently discovered, are the two creations 
of the laboratory, Sulphuric Ether and Chloro- 
form. By working with and among the relative 
affinities of certain elements, man has obtained 
these compounds—and there may be others of 
kindred quality—the simple inhalation of which 
produces a state of insensibility to pain, even un- 
der operations the most severe which surgery can 
inflict. We have spoken much of chemical analy- 
sis. This is in effect an analysis of the compound 
nature of man; the separation and removal for a 
time of a part of our sensitive existence—having 
close analogy indeed to certain of the conditions 
of sleep, (itself the great miracle and mystery of 
life,) but even more striking in some of the infer- 
enees it conveys; and—unless it be that bodily 
suffering is allotted to us for moral uses—a dis- 
covery profuse of future benefit to the human 
race, 

It would be easy to multiply similar examples 
of the generation of new compounds, remarkable 
it physical properties or in their physiological 
effects. We will give but one instance more, and 
this rather from its whimsical nature, than from 
any connection the substance in question is likely 
to have with the uses or ornaments of life. Dis- 
covered a few years ago, as a definite compound 
of arsenic, carbon, and hydrogen, it has been 
called Kakodyle from its peculiar smell—an odor 
so intolerable, that even the chemist, inured as he 
1s to vile and noxious exhalations, seems to have 
shrunk back for a time from the work of his own 
hands. The skunk itself, (Mephitis Americana,) 
an animal living under the protection of the fetid 
odor it exhales, might well envy this artificial 
Product of the laboratory, which is described in 
terms transgressing the wonted sobriety of science. 
Yet such is the interest attached to this substance, 
a8 a compound organic radical, fulfilling in com- 
Position the part of an elementary body, that, 
despite the quality just named, and the virulently 
Poisonous and inflammatory nature of its com- 
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pounds, it has been followed through all its com- 
binations with consummate care and minuteness ; 
and no disgust or danger has checked a single ex- 
periment which could illustrate the singular and 
complex chemical affinities of which it forms a re- 
markable example. 

We have thus far been speaking of the general 
principles of chemical inquiry, and of those new 
and improved methods which have so largely ex- 
tended its dominion over the material world. In 
doing this, we have naturally sought illustration 
from some of the many discoveries crowding the 
later periods of the science ; to the most important 
of which we may now more explicitly allude, in 
completion of the view of the actual state of 
Chemistry which we are seeking to convey. 

We have already noticed that remarkable series 
of discoveries illustrating the latter half of the 
eighteenth century—the separation and definition 
of the gaseous bodies—the decomposition of wa- 
ter and atmospheric air—the doctrines of latent and 
specific heat—the determination of the true nature 
of oxides—the principle of elective affinity, &c. 
To these points, now so familiar, we shall not 
further advert, than by repeating that they gave 
foundation to Chemistry as a science, and furnished 
instruments and guidance for the vast and rapid 
progress it has since made. The first ten years 
of the present century were marked by several! 
great discoveries, and by one signally preeminent 
above the rest, to which we have already referred, 
but which requires especial notice, as the basis of 
all the highest attainments of Chemistry, and the 
centre towards which all its laws and phenomena 
continually converge. We allude to what is 
sometimes called the Atomic theory, but which 
may better be denominated the doctrine of definite 
and equivalent proportions in chemical combination. 
Some idea of the importance of the principle may 
be gained from this mere enunciation ; but its real 
extent and value, and the place it holds among the 
great laws governing the material world, can only 
be understood by those well instructed in physical 
knowledge. On this subject we must speak in 
some detail; not solely for the reason just given, 
but also from its inevitable complexity ; and as 
being indispensably connected with all we have to 
say of the other changes and discoveries of this 
period. 

Chemistry we have before defined as the science 
which regards the attractions or affinities of the 
elementary molecules of matter—those upon which 
all its laws and phenomena depend, including the 
great law now under consideration. This term 
of attraction may seem on first view to describe a 
simple and common principle of action, readily ap- 
plied in explanation of its effects. Such, however, 
is far from being the case. Chemical affinity act- 
ing on elementary particles, and at distances of 
which we have as little sensible cognizance as of 
these atoms themselves, is not equal and alike for 
all kinds of matter; but varies for each particular 
body, whether simple or compound—and varies 
for each in relation to every other body; so as to 
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produce by these differences in the energy of at- 
traction, the innumerable combinations and decom- 
positions, and the changes of physical properties 
thence arising, which are the subjects of observa- 
tion in nature or of experiment in the laboratory. 
Farther, it is modified and controlled in such a 
way by heat, light, electricity, gravitation, cohe- 
sion, and other properties of matter; and related 
so closely to these great elementary powers, that 
its true and complete theory is of very difficult 
attainment—presenting questions which even yet 
perplex the ablest philosophers of the age. Ac- 
cordingly, we find one of the most curious pages 
in chemical history to be that of the theory of 
affinities; and the successive opinions on this 
subject, from the time of Bergmann downwards, 
furnish a striking series of inductive inquiries, 
conceived and pursued in the spirit of true 
philosophy. 

The doctrine of elective affinity held by Berg- 
mann, Geoffroy, and other chemists of that day, 
and the tables founded upon it—indicating the 
relative affinities of different bodies, and the order 
of the decompositions produced by their mutual 
actions—was the earliest attempt at a systematic 
view of chemical combinations, based on the sim- 
ple principle that one body displaces another from 
combination, and unites with it, by an attractive 
force superior to that of the body with which it 
was before combined. This view, just up to a 


certain point, fell into error from neglecting the 


other forces which change or control chemical ac- 
tions; and the tables founded upon it became 
practically faulty and deficient, in effect of the 
omission. Berthollet was the first to see and cor- 
rect this source of fallacy. He showed that sim- 
ple elective affinity did not always, or solely, de- 
termine the results of chemical action. But while 
seeking to determine the influence of the other 
physical conditions in which matter is placed, he 
and his followers carried their views to an opposite 
extreme, and attributed so much to these collateral 
causes—and especially to the influence of quantity 
and cohesion—that the main fact, of a definite at- 
traction between the particles of different kinds of 
matter, was in some danger of being discarded 
altogether from view. 

The minds of chemists were still divided upon 
this subject, and certain questions arising out of 
it, when a new light was effused upon the science 
by the discovery of certain great laws of chemical 
combination, which not merely solved these doubts, 
but gave a mathematical precision to the whole 
doctrine of affinities. The fixed and invariable 
composition of bodies—the determinate proportions 
of weight or volume in which their parts combine 
or displace each other—the faculty of expressing 
by proportionate numbers these relative quantities— 
and the arrangement of such ratios in certain simple 
series of multiples, so as to obtain numerical formule 
in place of vague tables of names—these are the 
outlines of the course of discovery which effected 
as great a revolution in Chemistry, as did the 
Newtonian law of gravitation in Astronomy, or 
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the principle of induction, discovered by Oersted, 
in the theory and progress of Electrical science, 
We might expatiate further on the nature and 
magnitude of this change, and the wonderful re- 
sults derived from it; but we shall do better in 
passing on to some of these results, which may 
more happily illustrate the fact than any genera] 
phrases we could employ. 

A few words first, however, as to the history 
of this diseovery—a subject of interest as one of 
the pages in the records of the human mind. Ip 
parity with other physical discoveries, for we can 
scarcely name half a dozen exceptions to the rule, 
close approximations were made to it at an earlier 
time. Even in 1777, Wenzel, a Saxon chemist, 
from experiments upon the reciprocal decomposition 
of neutral salts, deduced a principle forming part 
of the great law of chemical equivalents ; and his 
observations were confirmed and extended by the 
succeeding researches of his countryman, Richter, 
In 1789, Mr. Higgins, of Dublin, in a work on the 
Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic theories, approached 
the very margin of the Atomic system, as applied 
to chemical affinity ; and might even have been 
deemed its discoverer, had not Dalton—fourteen 
years later, but independently, and without know!- 
edge of these prior views—so completely defined 
this theory, and applied it so largely and success- 
fully to the whole doctrine of chemical combina- 
tions, that his name will remain associated with it 
in all future time—and worthily so associated. 
Not only from this one great achievement, but from 
other important additions to physical knowledge, 
the memory of Dalton will ever be recorded and 
honored in the annals of science. 

We ourselves are old enough to remember this 
remarkable man—uncouth in his gait, habits, and 
fashion of speech, but noble in his intellectual ex- 
pression—lecturing with a sort of apostolic sim- 
plicity and earnestness on this very subject of his 
Atomic theory, shortly after its first announee- 
ment—to an auditory far from numerous, and only 
slightly awake to the vast influence the doctrine 
was destined to have on our knowledge of th: 
material world. At later periods in his life, we 
have visited him in his laboratory, and seen th: 
venerable old man working amidst his broken 
glasses and rude, self-contrived apparatus—mate- 
rials with which, by the higher aids of zeal, per 
severance, and an ardent love of scientific truth. 
he accomplished more than many whose appliances 
and means of research have been ten times % 
great. The warm and generous tribute of respec’ 
which he received, shortly before his death, was 
equally honorable to himself and to his fellow- 
laborers in the field of science. 

By giving the Afomic form to his views of th 
definite proportions of chemical union—assigni: 
a spherical form and relative weights to his atom 
—and even depicturing by figures certain of the’ 
combinations, Dalton alarmed some timid pers! 
with the notion that the old theories of Anaxage 
ras, Democritus, and Epicurus, were to be revive 
in his system. A deeper and sounder philosopy 
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happily pervaded it. Chemists soon saw that the 
term Atom, in denoting the simplest and smallest 
combining proportion of any body, became, though 
not a necessary, yet a very justifiable exponent of 
the great physical principle thus developed ; and 
one in truth which almost ceased to be hypotheti- 
cal under the facts and truths resulting from the 
discovery. However this might be, the views of 
Dalton speedily engrossed the attention of the 
greatest chemists of the day. Berzelius and Wol- 
laston, in particular, adopting them as a basis of 
their exact and beautiful researches, brought from 
every side fresh and accumulated evidence of 
truth ; each successive refinement of analysis plac- 
ing the facts in closer relation to the general law, 
and removing anomalies which perplexed the ear- 
lier steps of the inquiry. In France, Gay-Lussac, 
with equal felicity of experiment, brought a new 
and striking attestation, by proving that the vol- 
umes also in which gases.combine, have a definite 
ratio, single or multiple, to each other—thus 
showing how deeply this great law of fixed com- 
bining proportions, expressed by numerical series, 
lies at the foundation of all material phenomena— 
determining the relations of the invisible atoms of 


different kinds of matter, by conditions as in-| 


variable as those which govern the movements of 
suns and planets in the universe of space. 

Though somewhat beyond our design, it may 
be well to give one or two examples, illustrating 
these curious relations of atomic weight, upon 
which all chemical combinations depend, and the 
method of their discovery. The first steps here 
indeed designate the whole progress. If we can 
exactly fix the relative weights of a few of the 
great elementary bodies, oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, carbon, &c., by an extension of the same 
process we solve the question for all other simple 
bodies, and for the most complex compounds into 
which they enter. And this process is one of 
pure induction, with a single postulate in the out- 
set, wholly justified by the result. Water, com- 
posed of oxygen and hydrogen, is found to contain 
these ingredients in the proportion of 8 to 1 by 
weight. Assuming, which many reasons make 
probable, that it is their simplest form of union, 
viz. of atom to atom, we obtain at once the rela- 
tive atomic weights of oxygen and hydrogen, as 8 
and I respectively. Again, we have a series of 
five chemical compounds of oxygen and nitrogen, 
in which the proportion of oxygen increases uni- 
formly in the ratio of the simple numbers, so that 
nitric acid, the 5th in order of these compounds, 
contains exactly five times the weight of that 
Which exists in the protoxide of nitrogen, the first 
of the series. Concluding that the latter is the 
simplest form, and consists of a single atom or 
combining proportion of each of its elements, we 
obtain, by analysis of this gas, the relative weights 
of 8 and 14 for the atoms of oxygen and nitrogen 
composing it. Here then we have already a short 
scale of proportions fixed ; in which hydrogen is 
the unit, oxygen 8, and nitrogen 14. The next 


step, in completing the circle of combination, fur- | 








nishes a test of the truth of these results. Am- 
monia is a compound of hydrogen and nitrogen ; 
and its analysis, exactly made, gives proportions 
of the two which involve the same numbers as 
were obtained by the preceding methods. 

This test obviously becomes more stringent and 
complete as we extend the number of bodies thus 
brought into conjunctions, and find the relative 
weight, so determined for each, strictly maintained 
in all their forms of combination. The atomic 
weight of sulphur, for instance, is found, by anal- 
ysis of its compounds with oxygen, to be 16. 
Examining its simplest form of union with hydro- 
gen, in sulphuretted hydrogen, the proportion is 
found to be exactly 16 to 1, or one atom of each, 
thus verifying the respective numbers before ob- 
tained—while the sulphurous and sulphuric acids 
equally attest the fixity of the proportions in which 
oxygen combines with the sulphur. Carbon and 
its compounds furnish proofs precisely similar in 
kind. The metals, and their numerous oxides 
and salts, have all been submitted by exact exper- 
iment to the same law, and thus the circle of 
demonstration has been continually enlarged ; the 
evidence increasing in a geometrical ratio with the 
number of objects brought within the scope of in- 
quiry. The conclusion is as certain and complete 
as any one of pure mathematics ; or, if there be 
deficiency, it is only such as may be ascribed to 
imperfect analysis, or other causes not infringing 
on the truth of the fundamental principle. 

If we have made clear the outline of this great 
law, its subordinate parts and conditions will be 
easily comprehended. The most important of 
these is the fact that compound bodies, as well as 
simple, have their fixed combining proportions— 
the law here being, that the combining number 
of a compound is exactly the sum of the combining 
numbers, or atomic weights, of its constituent 
parts. Thus potash, composed of an atom of 
potassum 39, and one cf oxygen 8, has 47 as its 
combining proportion or weight. Sulphuric acid 
is composed of sulphur 16 and three proportions 
of oxygen 24, giving a combining proportion of 
40 ; while the sulphate of potash, the product of 
the union of these two substances, is exactly rep- 
resented in all its chemical relations by 87, the 
sum of its component parts. 

It is almost a natural corollary of the same gen- 
eral Jaw, that compound bodies unite together in 
multiples of their combining proportions, as well 
as in single equivalents. And a further circum- 
stance, of yet higher import to chemical theory, is 
the fact that bodies replace each other in combina- 
tion in fixed equivalent quantities ; so that in the 
mixture of certain neutral salts, if equivalents of 
each be brought together, the two bases exchange 
acids by an exact compensation; the original 
compounds are altogether lost, and two new salts 
evolved, without either loss or addition of any 
kind in the process. So numerous, however, are 
the facts and tables illustrating this doctrine of 
chemical equivalents, and so various the forms 
under which the subject may be viewed, that we 
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must rest on this exposition of the general princi- 
ple, and proceed to other results from the great 
law which is the basis of the whole. 

In the tables of atomic weights, to which Ber- 
zelius contributed more than any other chemist, 
we have seen that hydrogen is taken as the unit in 
the series. Without going into details, we would 
mention as one instance of the refinements of this 
inquiry, the question started by Prout, and ably 
pursued by Dr. Turner, whether the atomic 
weights or equivalents of all the elementary bodies 
are not exact multiples of that of hydrogen ; so as 
to give a series of whole numbers in relation to this 
unit of the scale? Experiments, strictly made, 
have proved various exceptions to such law ; but 
in so doing have furnished curious evidence of its 
truth, if half the equivalent of hydrogen be taken 
as the basis of the scale. The ambiguity thus 
thrown on the unit and series of ascending num- 
bers, has been met by the speculation of Dumas, 
representing what may be termed chemical atoms, 
as themselves made up of groups of molecules, and 
divisible into sub-multiple parts. Whatever be 
thought of this hypothesis, the importance of the 
inquiry, and its abundant promise of future and 
more perfect results, will be readily understood. 

Our space will not allow more than a short al- 
lusion to other points connected with this great 
discovery—such as the question as to the relation 
of combining volumes or measures of gases to their 
atomic weights—and the curious inquiry first pros- 
ecuted by Didong and Petit, which led these 
chemists to the conclusion that all simple atoms, 
of whatever substance, have the same capacity for 
heat. Though by no means verified throughout, 
yet the investigation, as extended by Neuman and 
Regnault, shows some remarkable relation between 
the specific heat of bodies and their atomic weight, 
which will doubtless become the subject of more 
exact knowledge hereafter. 

Another still more curious result has been de- 
rived from the researches of Berzelius among the 
chemical relations of the molecules of matter. 
This has received the name of Jsomerism, as ex- 
pressing the fact that, in certain cases, the same 


elements may be combined in exactly the same | knowledge. 


proportions, yet produce compounds having very 
different chemical properties. Two conditions of 
Isomerism may be noted ; one in which the abso- 
lute number of atoms and consequently the atomic 
weight of the compound is the same—the other, 
where, though the relative proportions of the ele- 
ments are the same, the absolute number of atoms 
of each is different. But taking the simple and 
general expression of the phenomenon, it neces- 
sarily implies a difference, in certain cases, in the 
grouping together of atoms, absolutely alike in 
nature, number, and relative proportion—a cir- 
cumstanee conceivable indeed, but never before 
proved. The whole investigation, still in its in- 
fancy, and perplexed by several ambiguities, is of 
singular importance as applied to the theory of 
compound bodies and to every part of organic 
chemistry ; and promises moreover closer insight 








into those primary laws and conditions of matter 
in its atomical forms, which have hitherto been 
approached only by the rash speculator or imagin- 
ative poet. 

The same may be said of another great discov- 
ery, analogous in nature, made by Mitscherlich of 
Berlin ; and to which the name of Isomorphism 
was applied, to express the fact involved in it, 
that the chemical elements of certain bodies may 
be arranged in groups, so related together, that 
when similar combinations are formed from ele- 
ments belonging to two, three, or more of them, 
such combinations will crystallize in the same gev- 
metric forms. Tables of these groups have been 
formed, and many of the results are exceedingly 
curious ; especially those which indicate this pe- 
culiar isomorphic relation between various chemi- 
ical substances, having in themselves other singu- 
lar resemblances—thus associating physical prop- 
erties by new points of connection, and suggesting 
means by which we may hereafter discover the 
common radical of substances now appearing as 
distinct elements ; an object ever before the mind 
of the philosophical chemist. Sulphur and selen- 
ium—arsenic and phosphorus—lime and magnue- 
sia—chlorine, iodine, and bromine—are instances 
in their various forms of this curious connection 
of Isomorphism with other physical resemblances. 
The vast scope of the inquiry has led to various 
modes of arranging and viewing the results—of 
which the ‘‘ /aw of substitution,” by Dumas, may 
be considered one form—but these modifications 
are beyond the limits of our survey ; and we must 
hasten to notice another topic in connection wilh 
the great law still before us. 

This topic, however—the theory of that vast 
class of chemical compounds to which we give tly 
name of salts—must of necessity be passed over 
hastily, and with very imperfect illustration of ‘'s 
importance. The great complexity of the subject 
—enhanced by successive changes of doctrine an¢é 
by the need of employing modern nomenclature | 
give any conception of these changes—limits ws 
to such mere outline as may suffice to show |: 
nature, and bearing upon other parts of chemic: 


There was a simplicity and seeming complete- 
ness in the old notion of oxygen as the acidifying 
principle—of the alkalies, earths, and metals «s 
elementary bases—and of neutral bodies or salts 
as produced by their union, which made it difficu!' 
for chemists to acquiesce in any change of thes: 
views. But such acquiescence became needful, 
when it was found that the most essential chemi- 
cal characters of an acid might exist without the 
presence of oxygen, and that the alkalies and 
earths, with one exception, are compounds of this 
very element with metallic bases; and when the 
introduction of the new elements of chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, and fluorine, multiplied the 
classes and distinctions of salts; involving the 
whole theory in a net-work of new names and ar- 
rangements, which it required consummate chemi 
cal skill to unravel. Without speaking of the 
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oxygen, hydracid, sulphur, haloid, and polybasic 
salts, (names which, as well as the word salts 
itself, may best be viewed as the provisional 
phrases of imperfect knowledge,) we may simply 
record our belief that Chemistry is here still far 
short of the pvint it is destined to reach. The 
true road, however—first indicated by Davy in his 
admirable inquiry into the nature of chlorine— 
seems fairly laid open by the researches of Gra- 
bam, Liebig, Dumas, and other eminent chemists 
of our own day. Water, in itself, and in the two 
elements composing it, forms the foundation of 
the new doctrive. It was already known that its 
presence is essential to the crystallization of many 
bodies, and to the development of certain acids ; 
and further known that water was always separ- 
ated in certain quantity, when an acid was com- 
bined with alkalies or other bases, to form a salt. 
But these observations long remained barren of all 
result. It is only of late that Chemistry, in recog- 
rizing hydrogen as esseutial to the constitution of 
a free acid, has shown why water is necessary as 
furnishing this element—and in proving that in 
the combination of acids with alkalies or metallic 
oxides, the hydrogen is displaced by an equiva- 
lent of the metallic base, combining with the oxy- 
gen set free from the latter—has shown the origin 
of the water separated in the formation of neutral 
salts. 

What we thus briefly state, is the foundation 
of the modern view of the constitution of acids and 
salts—a doctrine, as we have said, still imperfect 
or faulty in parts, yet verified by so many tests, 
and simplifying so much the relations of these 
very numerous and complex bodies, that we can- 
not but admit a strong presumption in its favor, 
when compared with all prior views on the sub- 
ject. If the theory be not what is true, it seems 
at least in close kindred and approach to it. None, 
however, but a chemist can understand the diffi- 
culty and ambiguity of these questions—the double- 
sidedness of all the objects and relations involved 
in them. The history of Chemistry speaks so 
largely of revolutions of doctrine, even in the vital 
parts of the science, that it would be hardihood to 
accept any one as final and complete. 

All this is strikingly illustrated in the question 
regarding the nature of chlorine, to which we 
have just alluded. Discovered by Scheele in 
1774, this element received successively the stamp 
of the phlogistie and antiphlogistic theories, as 
they respectively governed the chemical world. 
By neither of these was its real character deter- 
mined. It came into the hands of Davy, a sup- 
posed compound of oxygen and muriatic acid—it 
was raised by his sagacity to the rank of an ele- 
mentary body, of the same class as oxygen; com- 
bining with an equal volume of hydrogen to form 
muriatie acid ; largely diffused through the ocean 
as one of the constituents of sea-salt; and exer- 
cising powerful affinities throughout the whole 
range of chemical elements. This result, how- 
ever, was not attained without a long and ardent 
controversy, which evoked in its progress the 





highest powers of reason and experiment; and 
well deserves study, both as an illustration of the 
singular difficulties of the inquiry, and as conduc- 
ing in its conclusion to those new and larger views 
of chemical combinations we have been seeking to 
explain. 

Closely connected with, and dependent upon, 
this great law of definite proportions, comes the 
subject of Organic Chemistry ; presenting in its 
present progress and attainments one of the most 
signal triumphs of physical science, and promising 
future results which in a thousand ways may affect 
the condition and welfare of mankind. No part 
of Chemistry so wonderfully expounds the power 
which has been gained over the elements of mat- 
ter, by the methods of analysis and synthesis, 
submitted to strict numerical relations, even in the 
most complex combinations which nature or art 
place before us. A still higher interest belongs to 
the subject as the chemistry of life and of vital 
products—of matter, whether animal or vegetable 
in kind, organized under that mysterious power, 
which we term the vital principle, in default of 
more exact understanding of this wonderful opera- 
tion of Providence in the world. And yet further 
is it interesting, as extending research to the nu- 
merous artificial compounds obtained from the de- 
composition of these substances ; a field of inquiry 
ample, and prolific of curious and profitable results. 

Of the fifty-nine undecomposed elements now 
known, and which enter into the combiuations of 
inorganic nature, sixteen may be numbered as 
more or less essential to the products of organic 
chemistry. Among these, however, the four ele- 
ments of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen 
are so largely predominant in quantity, if not more 
essential in their presence, that to them the name 
of Organic Elements may especially be applied. 
Every organic compound contains three—a large 
proportion, especially among animal substances, all 
four of these elements. The remainder—includ- 
ing sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, iodine, the me- 
tallic bases of the alkalies and earths, iron, &c., 
though comparatively of small amount, yet appear 
to be necessary to the organized bodies in which 
they are severally found. Out of these materials, 
but mainly from the four first mentioned, are 
formed the countless combinations, which the 
chemist has subjected to his science—analyzing 
those which nature has so profusely presented in 
the animal and vegetable world—forming new 
compounds by intermixture and varied proportions 
of these great elements—and in some cases, by a 
still higher art, even producing certain of those or- 
ganic compounds, which were known before only 
through the occult chemistry of living beings. 
We should despair of giving those of our readers 
who are new to the subject, any adequate idea of 
the vast labors, and not less vast results, which 
illustrate this department of the science. Scarcely 
is there a principle or product of organized exist- 
ence which has not been submitted to rigid exam- 
ination, and tried in all its relations of affinity with 
other bodies ; and nomenclature has been taxed to 
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its utmost power, to record and classify the re- 
sults derived from this great scheme of systematic 
inquiry. 

We are again compelled by want of space to 
limit ourselves to a mere outline of these methods 
and results; a circumstance, however, of less mo- 
ment, as we have in former articles noted the re- 
markable discoveries of Liebig in animal and veg- 
etable chemistry ; and the practical application he 
has given them to physiology, medicine, agricul- 
ture, and other arts of life. These applications— 
in which, as well as in the labors that led to them, 
the names of Dumas and Prout are largely asso- 
ciated—give to the subject of organic chemistry its 
peculiar coloring and character. It is a science 
eminently practical in relation to the most impor- 
tant physical interests and necessities of man. In 
analyzing and otherwise examining the various 
solids and fluids which enter into the fabric of 
animal life—and in submitting to similar experi- 
ment the ingesta of aliment and air which minister 
to its growth and preservation, and the egesta 
which provide for the perpetual and recessary 
change of parts—this branch of Chemistry becomes 
a main pillar of physiology, and offers the fairest 
hope we can entertain of raising medicine to the 
rank of the more exact sciences. While by re- 


searches of equal exactness, directed to vegetable 
substances, and to those elements in the atmos- 
phere, in soils, and in manures, which serve to 
their nutriment and various properties, agriculture 
is made to assume the character of a science, and 


man obtains new and more definite dominion over 
that earth on which it is his destiny to labor for 
existence. 

All alimentary substances, in fact, whatever 
their nature, originate in vegetable growth; and 
upon this was founded an inference that, by the 
processes of vegetation, inorganic materials are 
converted into organic compounds ; which, serv- 
ing again as food to animal life, create a new 
class of organic products fulfilling higher purposes 
in the economy of the world. This view, plausi- 
ble in itself, has merged in the later discoveries of 
Liebig, Mulder, and others, which prove that not 
merely the saccharine and oleaginous principles of 
animals and vegetables are almost identical in 
chemical composition, but that even the three 
great principles of animal tissues—albumen, fibrin, 
and casein—have their exact counterparts in cer- 
tain of the principal products of vegetable life ; the 
proportions of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and hy- 
drogen being precisely the same in each. This 
discovery, startling by its unexpectedness, was fol- 
lowed by a yet larger generalization of Mulder ; 
who, upon these and other results of analysis, 
sought to establish the existence of a fundamental 
principle, compounded in fixed proportions of the 
four great elements, and present in precisely the 
same quantity in the several animal and vegetable 
organic products just mentioned—their differences 
arising solely from the varying proportions of sul- 
phur, phosphorus, and salts entering into combina- 
tion. To this organic basis, which he obtained 
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separately, he gave the name of Proteine, as desig- 
nating its fundamental nature and relations both to 
animal and vegetable life. The doctrine, thus as- 
sociated with these remarkable discoveries, met 
with ready—perhaps too eager acceptance. While 
professing to explain the strange anomaly of sub- 
stances, so closely alike in chemical composition, 
differing so widely in properties, it seemed to open 
a new path to those ‘‘ ultimate secrets of Nature” 
which philosophers have ever been ardent to pur- 
sue. Later research, however, has thrown con- 
siderable doubt over this theory, and even upon 
the formula of composition assigned to proteine ; 
and a controversy yet exists on the subject be- 
tween Liebig and Mulder, somewhat more angry 
than is befitting a question of pure science, certain 
to be solved in the further progress of inquiry. 

Connected closely with this topic, and better 
established as a principle in organic chemistry, is 
the important doctrine of compound radicals, al- 
ready mentioned as one ofsthose great general views 
which especially mark the present era in science. 
The term expresses a class of compound bodies, 
possessing a certain unity and stability of compo- 
sition, through which they fulfil every part of 
simple bases—uniting as such, not only with ele- 
mentary bodies, but with each other; and gener- 
ating large classes of secondary products, which 
have all relation to the compound radical thus as- 
sumed as a base. Some of the compounds thus 
characterized, have been obtained in a separate 
state—as cyanogen, for example, in which two 
atoms of carbon and one of nitrogen combined act 
as a single atom or combining equivalent—aud the 
strange substance called Kakodyle, already de- 
scribed, in which carbon, hydrogen, and arsenic 
combine to form a radical, singularly marked and 
active in all its affinities. Others of these pecu- 
liar bases are known only conjecturally, but their 
existence is inferred from the analogy of the com- 
pounds they form—as in the example of ethyle, 
the hypothetical radical of all the ethers, which is 
defined to us through its various combinativns, 
though never yet obtained in a separate state. In 
naming the hydrate of oxide of ethyle, as the 
equivalent of alcohol in the new chemical phrase- 
ology, we at once illustrate the theory of these 
compound radicals, and the nomenclature which is 
needed to express their presumed character and 
relations. 

It must be conceded that in this very abstruse 
part of Chemistry various assumptions are made, 
which may be disproved by future research ; and 
that among the numerous contingencies of combi- 
nation, furnished by the complex series of combin- 
ing bodies and proportions, the particular schemes 
now adopted may not be those which actually ex- 
ist in nature. This uncertainty, which time and 
future inquiry will doubtless dispel, belongs to the 
modes of union only; and in no way impeaches 
the truth of analysis, or the exactness of those 
laws of definite proportion which form the founda- 
tion of the whole. The doctrine of compound 
radicals occurs, indeed, as a sort of corollary from 
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these laws. Chemical affinity, acting on the mol- | involves, chemical changes in its progress. The 


B ecules of different bodies with every degree of (air we breathe is no sooner within the lungs than 
7 force, produces combinations infinitely various in | these changes begin; analogous to combustion in 
4 stability ; and this is especially true as regards their nature, and effecting that transformation from 
~ organic compounds ; the simplest of which in as- | Venous to arterial blood, which is essential to life 
“4 pect—as sugar, starch, albumen, &c.—are com- in its every part. The food we take hardly enters 
- posed in their smallest atoms, not of single ratios _the stomach before it becomes the subject of chem- 
ve of the organic elements, but of multiple propor- | ical actions, which are continued and multiplied, 


“ tions of the atomic weights, absolutely definite for | till its final assimilation and admission into the 


' everybody, and giving to each its peculiar proper- | mass of circulating fluids. All the secretions and 
. ties. Itis a natural inference, confirmed by ob- | excretions from the blood, many of them singular- 
on- servation, that these complex molecules must differ | ly complex in nature, depend on like agency ; sub- 
rg greatly in stability—some running hastily into dis- | ordinate, however, as is all besides in the animal 
e solution, others holding tenaciously together, so as | frame, to that vital principle, which we every- 
to be capable of entering as bases into new com- | where see in its effects, though unable to separate 
ay binations without losing their identity. Under the jor define it. Morbid changes and growths may 
- latter conditions we find the probable theory of | frequently be referred to the same actions, anormal 
compound radicals, thus merging in those great )in kind; and we have cause to believe that, under 
os laws which govern all chemical affinities in the | deficient vitality, either from disease or old age, 
os endless forms which nature or art place before us. | these purely physical processes do often so usurp 
a The vastness of this subject of Organic Chem- | upon the fabrie and functions of life, as to become 
“ istry precludes those examples which might ani-|the causes of death. Equally is it to be presumed, 
= mate, as well as illustrate, our review of it. We | from recent researches of physiology and patholo- 
tt would willingly bring some instances of those | gy, that certain diseases have their origin in chem- 
on beautiful series, in which, whether we ascend the | ical changes of the blood; either generating mor- 
: scale from the simplest, or descend from the most | bid agents within itself, or multiplying, by an ac- 
sand complex, we find organic compounds, infinitely va- | tion analogous to fermentation, poisons and morbid 
ae rious in properties, produced by the simple addi-| matters received into the body. This wonderful 
_ tion or subtraction of elementary atoms—each | fluid, ever in motion and change, and subject at 
ss such change in the series defined by strict numer- | once to chemical laws and to the principle of life, 
_ ical relations, aud capable almost of being ex-|is in itself a mine of future discovery; not to be 
rate . one ‘ ‘ 
pressed by algebraic symbols. A striking exam-| worked otherwise than by consummate skill and 
pe ple we have in that remarkable series which as-| perseverance, but promising results which, as re- 
in cends from olefiant gas—the simplest atomical | spects both science and human welfare, may well 
_ union of carbon and hydrogen—through formic | reward the highest efforts of research. 
= acid, pyroligneous acid, acetic acid ether, and al- We have spoken of actions analogous to fer- 
pee cohol, to sugar as the summit of the scale—each | mentation; and are thence Jed to notice shortly 
successive step rendering the arrangement of atoms | another great attainment of Organic Chemistry in 
“i numerically more complex ; but all so submitted | regard to the remarkable process so named, and 
_ to definite proportions, that the chemist, in dealing | the kindred changes of putrefaction and decay— 
<i with these substances, can predicate exactly what | all chemical phenomena of decomposition occur- 
hyle, number of atoms must be added, or removed, to| ring in organic compounds, and especially in those 
a effect each successive change from one to another. | of which nitrogen is a principal constituent. They 
JUS, 


, In this series it is probable that olefiant gas, as the | make provision for that constant succession in 
n 





simplest and most stable combination, acts the | plants and animals, which is the condition of or- 
» the part of a compound radical throughout, and that | ganized existence on the earth. Carbonic acid, 
— its oxidation in different degrees produces these | ammonia, and water are supplied by the atmos- 
oe various results, phere as the elements of vegetable life, and of an- 
ich is A wonderful part of the phenomena of Organic | imal life as derived from it—the same three com- 
r and Chemistry is the diversity of properties produced, | pounds are rendered back as the ultimate products 

even by slight changes in elementary composition | of fermentation and decay. Liebig and Berzelius 
ease and proportions. We have already noted this in | have deeply studied these processes; and the the- 
nade, certain instances; but the proofs, most singular | ory of fermentation proposed by the former has 
; and and impressive, are those connected with the in- | found general adoption. It is based on the curi- 
ombi- fluence of organie agents or animal life. An at- ‘aan fact, of which Chemistry is prolific in exam- 
mbit om added to, or abstracted from, a compound de- | ples, that a body in a state of intestinal motion or 
etl termines whether the product be wholesome or | change among its particles may, by mere contact, 
ly ex noxious—an aliment ora poison. So closely is| produce in another body analogous changes, de- 
e and the Chemistry of the material world around us as- | compositions, and new products—and this, though 
io the sociated with that still more refined and mysterious | the exciting body be infinitely small in proportion, 
aches Chemistry, which ministers to the phenomena of | and yields none of its own elements to the prod- 
those P life! Every solid tissue, every fluid of the body, | uets evolved. The importance of this doctrine 
aa has its appropriate chemical composition and rela- | of ferments will be readily understood, not only in 

tions. 


om Every organic function depends upon, or | its bearing upon various familiar phenomena around 
j 
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us, and in its contingent application to the theory 
of animal poisons and disease, but also as one of 
the many modes we have had occasion to indi- 
cate, through which new access is obtained to the 
atomical actions and relations of matter. 

The same cursory view we must take of a more 
signal attainment of Organic Chemistry, viz., the 
formation artificially of various organic bodies, both 
of animal and vegetable kind, not merely analo- 
gous, but identical with those presented to us in 
nature. The number of such substances thus pro- 
duced, may now exceed twenty; including urea, 
kreatinine, the oxalic, benzoic, formic, lactic, suc- 
cinic acids, &c., but not including any organized 
tissue, or the substances, albumen, fibrin, gelatine, 
&c., out of which such tissues are formed. Fur- 
ther, it must be stated that the products thus arti- 
ficially obtained, are not derived from the simple 
inorganic elements, as in the original processes of 
nature, but formed by change and new combina- 
tion from other organic compounds—a distinction 
obviously of much importance. We are here, in- 
deed, approaching to the margin of that gulf 
which separates physical facts from the proper 
phenomena of life; and it is possible that the in- 
tervention of vitality as an element of action, may 
arrest all ulterior progress of Chemistry in this di- 
rection ; though seeing what physical science has 
effected in these latter days, it would be rash to 
draw the line of demarcation too closely or defi- 
nitely around. The wonders of sidereal astrono- 


my, of electricity in its various forms, of light 


and the solar spectrum as now disclosed to us, 
may well suggest caution as to any such inferences. 
Still the line of limitation must somewhere ex- 
ist; and admitting that Chemistry may succeed 
in producing the materials of organized tissues, 
we have reason to believe that here its power will 
stop ; their actual formation being due to the in- 
tervention of that higher process, the operations 
of which we see and designate by name, but may 
never hope to reach or imitate by human art. 
The outline we have given of Organic Chemis- 
try can afford but a slight idea of the magnitude 
and variety of these researches. Scarcely have 
we even named the great class of vegetable alka- 
loids obtained by modern analysis; many of them 
most singular in their action, medicinally or as 
poisons, on the animal economy. Of the acids, 
nearly 300 in number, which are catalogued and 
described in this department of Chemistry, we have 
spoken almost as cursorily. In all these various 
discoveries the name of Liebig, as we have seen, 
comes out more prominently to view than any 
other; and if there were license for comparison 
in things so different, we should be tempted to 
name him the Rubens of the chemical school. 
His admirable execution in analysis is scarcely 
more remarkable than the power he possesses of 
grouping together his results boldly and skilfully, 
and enforcing conclusions which have escaped 
more timid reasoners. Yet while thus successful 
in reaching great truths—felicissimé audar—we 


are bound to admit a certain impetuosity, verging | 
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on rashness, which hurries him on to inferences, 
not tenable under more exact knowledge—a fact 
especially to be noted in his applications of Chem- 
istry to animal physiology. Though hasty or pre- 
mature, however, in some of his conclusions, none 
will refuse to admit the magnitude and success of 
his labors. To these he has lately added by a 
new work on “* The Chemistry of Food,” com- 
prising much that is curious in present result— 
much also suggestive of further inquiry. What 
he has attempted and accomplished for the chem- 
istry of agriculture is well known to the world. 

In every part of this picture of modern Chemis- 
try it will be seen how wonderfully the objects 
cohere together; and amidst the immense multi- 
plication of facts, and even of new classes of 
phenomena, how strikingly all converge around 
the law of definite proportions in combination— 
the keystone of Chemistry, and the true index to 
all the actions involved in it. ‘To complete our 
survey we have still one great subject before us; 
to which, though prior in date to others already 
discussed, we have hitherto only slightly alluded. 
We mean the connection of chemical laws and 
actions with those of electricity and light—a 
theme far too vast for any space we can afford to 
it, but too important to be passed over wholly 
without notice. 

The decomposition of water by voltaic electrici- 
ty, with disengagement of oxygen and hydrogen 
at the opposite poles, was the first great fact 
which associated chemical and electrical phie- 
nomena. Further experiments extended this law 
of decomposition to other compound bodies, 
acids, alkaline and metallic salts, placed in so- 
lution in the electric circuit—certain of their 
component parts uniformly appearing at the posi- 
tive pole of the battery, others at the negative. 
The admirable researches of Davy in 1506-7, 
while confirming these results, enlarged their 
scope by showing that such chemical decompo- 
sitions might be effected when the poles of the 
electric circuit were plunged into separate vessels, 
connected only by moistened amianthus—certain 
of the decomposed parts not merely showing them- 
selves, as if transferred by the electric currett 
from one vessel to another, but even appearing to 
pass freely, under this polarized condition, through 
an intermediate vessel, containing other chemical 
agents, with which, in ordinary circumstances, 
they would instantly combine. In sequel to these 
beautiful experiments, and by the same agency, 
Davy succeeded in obtaining the metallic bases of 
the alkalies and earths—a discovery more impos- 
ing on first aspect, and effecting great change in 
every part of Chemistry, yet of less real import 
than that great principle of electro-chemical action 
just adverted to, of which it formed a particular 
result. 

The views as to the nature and conditions of 
this action were, however, imperfect and faulty, 
until the genius of Faraday—successfully exer 
cised in every part of science—determined certain 
laws, which, though they may be modified and 
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extended hereafter, will probably form the basis of 
our future knowledge on the subject. Earlier 
opinion had supposed a peculiar energy of the 
poles, or extremities of the wires, in an electric 
circuit, determining the chemical actions which 
manifest themselves at these points. Applying to 
them the name of electrodes, Faraday regards the 
poles as simply opening @ way or passage to the 
electric current; and draws attention more ex- 
plicitly to the electrolite, as he terms any chemi- 
cal compound interposed between them, and thus 
submitted to the influence of the current. This 
electrolite, to admit of decomposition, must be so 
far in fluid state as to allow mobility of particles, 
and must be continuous between the poles—con- 
ditions which, in conjunction with other phenomena, 
justify and illustrate the theory now adopted, that 
there is in these cases no actual transference of ma- 
terial particles by the electric current, but a series 
of successive decompositions and recompositions in 
the line of particles between the poles, evolving 
the component parts of the electrolite only where 
the current ceases to flow through it. This may 
seem, to a mind untutored in such subjects, a 
strange complexity of action. But it will not so 
appear to those accustomed to regard the atomical 
relations of matter, as they must necessarily exist, 
tu fulfil the various conditions of chemical change 
which are now made known to us. 

No further details are needful to show the im- 
portance of these electro-chemical actions, and the 
close connection they establish between two great 
elements of power or force in the material world. 
The theory of this relation has been, and even yet 
is, a guestio verata among philosophers. It per- 
tains to electricity equally as to Chemistry ; and 
its entire solution, if attained, will probably be 
from the same source for both. The doctrine of 
Volta, deriving the phenomena of the pile from 
the contact between different metals, regarded the 
chemical actions in the electric current as second- 
ary and subordinate effects. Wollaston, more 
justly appreciating them, found in these very ac- 
tions the motive-power developing all electricity. 
The opinions of Davy on the subject were less 
determinate ; but the more recent labors of Fara- 





day, while adding to our knowledge by new | 
discoveries, have given firmer basis to the chemical | 
theory of Wollaston, by proving that no chemical 
action or change can occur without development | 
of electricity ; and conversely, that the electric 


element is never put into activity without some 


evidence of chemical change. This, however, 
being ascertained, how much yet remains to be_ 
solved as to the mysterious relation before us! 
We may well describe it in the phrase of an emi- 
nent philosopher, ‘* ’abime des incertitudes est le 
théatre des découvertes.’’ It abounds in difficul- | 
ties—it is rich in the promise of great results. 

We might speak nearly in the same terms of | 
the connection between chemical phenomena and | 
those of light. Science has only recently ap- 
proached this subject; but with a success which 





may well justify the ardor of present pursuit: and 
photography, under whatever name or manner of 
use, has already taken its place as a separate 
branch of human knowledge, and an admirable 
acquisition to the arts. The whole depends on 
the chemical changes produced by light; and it is 
worthy of note that the substances most sensitive 
to this action, are compounds of iodine, bromine, 
and chlorine—three elements peculiarly belonging 
to modern Chemistry—the combinations of which 
with each other, and with silver, have been so 
exquisitely refined, that surfaces are now obtained 
nearly one hundred times more sensitive to light 
than that which Daguerre originally employed. 
Considered simply as an art, it is certain that pho- 
tography has not reached its limit of perfection, 
which may possibly yet be made to include the 
effects of coloring by solar light. Viewed as a 
scieuce, it opens still wider space to research. 
The beautiful experiments of Herschell, in 1840, 
followed by those of Becquerel, Draper, &c., dis- 
close connections between chemical action and the 
different parts of the spectrum, which render stil] 
more marvellous the physical properties of the 
solar beam—that splendid problem of the nataral 
world, including within itself, or evolving by its 
presence, al] the great elements of material action 
and power; and through this very complexity of 
its nature promising the discovery of relations more 
profound than any yet compassed by philosophy. 
The principle of polarity is likely to be a main 
object and guide in the inquiries thus directed to 
the connection of elementary forces; and the 
summary we have given of modern Chemistry will 
show in how many ways the atomical actions of 
matter depend on this common principle of power, 
which operates so largely in the other great phe- 
nomena of the universe. 

This summary we must now bring to a close; 
though, in so doing, we omit many other discov- 
eries which have given lustre to the period under 
review. Such are the singular phenomena of ca- 
talysis—the reduction of various gases to the 
liquid, or even the solid form, by compression and 
cold—the numerous new metals discovered— 
the relations of volume in hydrated salts to the 
constituent water, &c. Enough, however, has 
been given to justify our assertion of the wonderful 
progress of this science; and our anticipation of 
future results hardly less remarkable than those 
now attained. We have been careful to indicate, 
as the subjects came before us, the probable paths 
of future discovery; each giving access to new 
truths, yet all converging towards common princi- 
ples and powers. If there be less of epic charac- 
ter here than in astronomy, yet does the science 
of Chemistry form a noble didactic poem—admira- 
ble and harmonious in all its parts—and carrying 
us forwards, through a long series of wonderful 
phenomena, to those great and eternal laws which 
express the providence and the wisdom governing 
the world. 
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Paris, 2nd August, 1843. 

We are, happily, in still water, but not regularly 
moored. Most of the revolutionary and anarchical 
novelties have disappeared. ‘The fluctuations on 
the exchange, and the debates of the assembly, re- 
mind us of our real situation, more than any par- 
ticular aspects of the capital out of doors. La 
Revue des Deux Mondes, issued last evening, ob- 
serves, ‘* Martial law has revived confidence in a 
degree ; and there is a ready assent and submis- 
sion to it, that proves how deep and general is the 
conviction of the perils into which our abuse of 
unrestrained freedom has precipitated France. Ab- 
solute power has become the most satisfactory and 
grateful of yokes.’ The assize of bread was 
never less than it is at present; the government 
employs many thousands of laborers, furnishes 
alms at the dwellings of other thousands for whom 
it has not work, and asks new appropriations, ev- 
ery week or fortnight, from the assembly, for the 
creation of work or the relief of the supernume- 
raries. The contriluables (tax-payers) of the prov- 
inces pay dearly for the redundance of hands or 
of idleness in our meridian. The spirit of order, 
and tranquil, and regular exertion diffuse them- 
selves anew, more in themthan here. This might 
well be expected ; for the French rural population 
are not naturally turbulent or mutinous, nor are 
they wanting in hard industry. Our authorities 
have begun to build extensively ; many new and 
spacious private edifices are undertaken ; but it is 
remarked, ‘* There will be no chance of renting 
the new houses, inasmuch as our numbers tend to 
decrease, unless very many of the old be demol- 
ished ;"—a double task and expense for the 
municipal councils. Hereafter, all the cities of 
France or Europe will be built or improved on a 
plan less auspicious than the ancient one for bar- 
ricade wat. 

If American institutions, respect for law, fortu- 
nate condition, sound civic sense, did not assure an 
exemption from that evil, the wide and regular 
streets and fragile edifices of brick, of the Amer- 
ican towns, would render almost certain a prompt 
victory of the champions of law and order. 

The National, of the 31st ultimo, treats of 
American politics. It relates the meetings and 
nominations of the whigs and democrats, and of 
barnburners and hunkers—barbarous epithets, which 
have double ruggedness in the French text, and, 
along with /ocofocos, cause the empire state to be 
deemed utterly insensible to euphony. It is the 
opinion of the National, derived from the New 
York papers, that your southern states are con- 
tending for ‘‘ the odious privilege of diffusing sla- 
very, in order to preserve political power.” The 
Wilmot proviso is represented as the work of Silas 
Wright, ‘‘ who sought to make himself president 
by means of the abolitionists.’’ It quotes, with 
severe censure, Mr. Calhoun’s doctrines against 
natural equality. The new number of the Compte 
Rendu, of the Academy of Moral and Political Sei- 
ences, contains a copious dissertation of Philosopher 
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Cousin, in which the principle of that equality is 
remarkably expounded. The question of property 
he also handles with great talent, and some origi- 
nality. 

The same Compte Rendu comprises two other 
articles worthy of particular heed; I refer to a dis- 
quisition by Hippolyte Passy, on freedom in the 
matters of labor and property; and to a memoir 
of the Duke de Choiseul, submitted to Louis XV., 
in 1765, respecting the military situation of the 
French dominions at that period. It is a full ex- 
position of his policy and administration, impor- 
tant for history. A high military authority in 
the national assembly stated on Monday that, how, 
a chasseur of the line costs, per day, nearly thirty 
seven sous, and a mounted municipal guard, four 
francs seven sous! ‘The young garde mobile has 
proved the most expensive corps France has ever 
maintained. In the regiments of light cavalry, 
eighty of every thousand horses are lost per annum, 
The assembly has rejected a bill for the creation 
of a mounted garde mobile, chiefly on the ground 
that the reckless lads would consume by neglect 
or hard riding a much larger proportion of steeds, 

Sound maxims on every subject are inculeated in 
the old and ablest Paris journals. ‘They teach that 
all government aid to the business of society—to 
any calling or enterprise—is but a palliative ; that 
it is a sort of communism, when the aid goes from 
the pockets of proprietors and of those who find 
work or success for themselves; that providing 
work, or guaranteeing labor, is intrinsically bad as 
a system. ‘The least worthy are thus supplied at 
the cost of the truly meritorious. When French- 
men are unpersuadadle, it is from vivacity of tem- 
perament and vanity of opinion ; the Germans, from 
profound self-sufficiency and stubbornness ; the 
Anglo-Saxon race are the most accessible to rea- 
son and fact, and help themselves with most read- 
iness and intelligence. It often surprises me how 
ill or tardily the French manage, when so many of 
them are to be encountered everywhere, who are 
awake to all realities, and stored with general 
knowledge and rational sentiments. In ordinary 
converse, the great majority of those whom | imeet 
see, reason, feel, with justness and discernment, 
and talk with perfect candor. Yet, the Paris quota 
of half-witted, hard-headed, supra-conceited, dupe- 
followed public writers on government finauce, 
social economy and philosophy, probably equals, for 
the nonce, that of all the German capitals and uni- 
versities together. 

Various machines for expediting the process 6! 
taking the votes in the national assembly have been 
examined and rejected by a committee. From 4 
hundred to a hundred and fifty youth daily present 
themselves at the hotel of the courts martial to b 
enlisted in the armies, especially the division of 
the Alps, which they believe is likely to see, short 
ly, the plains of Lombardy. An ingenious and 
philanthropic project of colonizing French vagabond 
or destitute youth in Algeria, is favorably received 
The Journal des Débats of the 29th ult., says— 
‘It is an undeniable fact that, in France, there is 
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no respect for the law except when it appears fully 
armed.” The United States enjoy the noble and 
salutary distinction of the reverse. 

Yesterday morning, we witnessed the solemn 
military and civic funeral of the patrivtic and ac- 
complished General Damesme, aged 41, command- 
er of the garde mobile, the seventh victim of his 
rank, from a barricade shot. We have a new 
farce in the Théatre des Variétés, to elicit laughter 
out of the conflict of the four days of June, and 
its sacrilegious drollery is quite successful. Noth- 
ing more ribald and grotesque in the drama can 
be imagined than the first new piece at the re- 
opening of the Porte St. Martin—a fantastic 
buffuonery, in five long acts, entitled Tragalda- 
has. We are regaled with the adventures of a 
misereant with every vice, turpitude and vulgarity 
—a hero played by Frederick Lemaitre, who is 
perfect in the personation. A consummate black- 
guard is thus glorified and popularized ; the taste 
of honest citizens corrupted, and the Red Republic 
—the vilest rabble—flattered and recommended in 
their worst passions and habits. Some of the 
feuilletonists discover rare genius and felicity in 
the piece bouffonne ; others reprobate and criticize 
it according to its deserts. 

At St. Malo, the birthplace of Chateaubriand, 
his obsequies had the most romantic and sentimen- 
tal cast. Thirty thousand spectators assembled 
from Brittany and Normandy; two hundred and 
fifty priests chanted in the ancient church to which 


the corpse was borne for religious rites before it 
was deposited in the tomb lashed by the waves of 
the ocean. The funereal music, near the grave, 


is stated to have been sublime. Chateaubriand 
had directed that a cross of iron—nothing else— 
should be placed on the marble—to indicate the 
remains of a Christian, After the elevation of 
the host, in the church, the orchestra gave, in most 
melodious strains, his famous air, O—mon pays, 
suis es amours—toujours. 

Pursuant to a report of the department of pub- 
lic instruction, the greater part of the French 
savants and men of letters are plunged in deep 
distress ; all their labors are suspended ; their re- 
sources extinguished for the moment. The suc- 
cor of the republic is invoked. There is a sad 
account of the sufferings of the musicians and 
players, who are an improvident race. In the 


All this seems a little inconsistent with the French 
repute for gallantry. 

It is announced that a general synod of the 
pastors of the Protestant churches will be held 
in Paris, on the 9th of next month, in order to 
deliberate on the reOrganization of the churches. 
The number of the able Journal des Economistes, 
for the 15th ult., opens with a strong article 
against the centralization of political and adminis- 
trative government, to which the Paris politicians 
are wedded. The writer well remarks—‘* The 
unity desirable above all, is that which is begotten 
by community of interests, of ideas, and of means.” 
Such a unity do the American States enjoy. A 
Paris author, of some consideration, coolly says: 
‘“* The thirty-three or four millions of French out 
of the metropolis, cannot take care of themselves.”’ 
Certainly, the metropolitan guardianship is as ab- 
solute, minute and supercilious as any of the kind 
noted in history. Alarm begins to be shown by 
the dynasty of the Nadional at the results of the 
municipal elections in the provinces. So far as 
they are known, the legitimists and the old con- 
servative parties have prevailed. Every French- 
man who has reached twenty-one years, and 
resided six months in the township, may vote. 
The National summons the republicans of the 
eve to exert themselves without delay against the 
reaction—to strive to elect new men where old 
democrats are wanting, and especially to compose 
the municipal councils of the working classes. 
But the people of the interior prefer the old school 
—the men whose lights and experience they lave 
been accustomed to trust. They have confidence 
only in the proprietors and clergy. Upon the 
municipal elections will mainly depend the politi- 
cal; and the demagogues of the capital, and their 
affiliated committees in the provinces, have learnt, 
that a well-constituted national assembly offers an 
almost insuperable impediment to their schemes. 
Ten of the fifteen committees of the assembly 
have decided that the president of the republic 
shall be elected by universal suffrage. For all 
the parties in France the first election may be 
critical: Legitimists, Bonapartists, Conservatives, 
moderate Republicans, extreme Radicals, Social- 


ists, Communists, the compound Red Republic, 
will all contend with their whole respective strength 


and peculiar tactics. 





three weeks of inaction, they were utterly impover- 
ished: all concerts and balls were suspended ; the | 
churches obliged to dismiss their choirs. In a) 
petition to the assembly, from the provincial thea- 
tres, it is mentioned that most of the performers 
of every description, sought bread in the national | 
ateliers. No legislative bounty has been extended 
to the many thousands of the female ateliers. | 
They cannot earn, on an average, a frane a day. 
When a million of francs was about to be voted 
for the teachers of the primary schools, a repre- 
seulative moved that the institutrices—school- 
mistresses—should be included, or some special | 
appropriation added for them, whose distress must | 
be at least equally severe. The motion failed. | 





Yesterday, the assembly entertained the ques- 
tion of the suspension of the eleven journals, the 
close imprisonment of Girardin, the editor of La 
Presse, and the retention of his types and books 
since his release. General Cavaignac was, in truth, 
put on trial. His censors argued that, though 
the measures were justifiable under his formal 
dictatorship, yet, after he had relinquished it, the 
journals and their materials were no longer subject 
to his control, inasmuch as the s¢ate of siege (mar- 
tial law) under which the capital remained, does 
not legally affect the press. Cavaignac, who un- 
derstands his position, would reply to no set inter- 
rogatories, enter into no retrospective explanations. 
Victor Hugo, the poet, aspiring to the president- 
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ship of the republic, courts favor in all influential 
quarters ; he took the lead on the side of the jour- 
nalists. I subjoin an extract from the proceed- 
ings, by which you will see that the assembly 
cannot yet consent or venture to offend the mili- 
tary chief :-— 


M. Victor Hugo was most unwilling to do any- 
thing that could weaken the government, but still 
the present question appeared so strongly treated 
by the minister of justice that he felt himself called 
on to ask this one question—‘‘ Are we in a state of 
siege, or under a dictatorship!’’ For if the former, 
the journals had a right to reappear in complying 


with the prescriptions of the law; if, however, it | 
was a dictatorship that existed, he should say to | 


the chief of the executive power to beware of med- 
dling with the liberty of the press; to beware of 
aiming at a degree of power which could only be 
attended with disastrous consequences 

General Cavaignac, President of the Council — 
Ido not want more power, I have quite enough 
already ! 

M. Victor Hugo—It was unwise, the honorable 
general might be certain, to interfere with intelli- 
gence and mind. (Murmurs.) The dictatorship 

was certainly called for during a period of four 
days, butno longer. (Interruption.) The govern- 
ment was now called on to make a categorical dec- 
laration on the subject under discussion, and he 
appealed to General Cavaignae to come forward 
and state whether he intended to permit the sus- 
pended journals to reappear, on condition of their 
conforming to the requirements of the common law ; 
and if he did not intend to do so, to state why he 
prevented them. 

The President of the Council had not intended to 
take part in the present discussion, but, being so 
directly appealed to, he could not refuse to speak. 
The words dictatorship and dictator had been used 
during the day pretty freely ; many persons of those 
who now were listening to him, had, it was true, 
come and spoken to him when the late events were 
passing, of the dictatorship, but they must remem- 
ber how he had treated their counsels and sugges- 
tions! (Hear, hear.) ‘* My best answer,’’ pur- 
sued the honorable general, ‘‘ to these persons, is 
by my conduct. I offered, be it remembered, to 
lay down that power which is ealled dictatorial. 
(Hear, hear.) I shall not, therefore, give any 
answer to the aecusations brought against me; | 
leave my acts to the just appreciation of the assem- 
bly. (Loud approbation.) I shall be accused or de- 
fended by the vote of the chamber *’ (Hear, hear.) 

Loud cries here arose for the close of the dis- 
cussion, and the question being put, the assembly 
decided in the affirmative. 

The President—The order of the day has been 
roposed, but the following order of the day motivé 
as also been handed in to me by M. Méante: 

—‘* Whereas the national assembly, in declaring 
Paris ina state of siege, gave to General Cavaignac 
full power to suspend journals’ —( Loud cries of dis- 
approbation, which drowned the voice of the Presi- 
dent.) 

The President of the Council—I thank the honor- 
able member who presented the order of the day 
motivé, if it was dictated by a kind feeling towards 
me. Still, 1 think that the order of the day, pure 
and simple, will be sufficient. ‘The former implies 
the idea of protection, and I cannot allow that in my 
conduct there is anything blamable. 








(Hear, hear.) | the day before. 
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The order of the day motivé was then rejected, 
and the ordinary one was adopted almost unani- 
mously. 


Paris, 3d August, 1848. 

The whole national assembly is now distribut- 
ed into five réunions or caucusses, whose several] 
aims are daily more and more disclosed by compe- 
tition at the sittings of the body. From the ré- 
union of the Palais Royal some forty or fifty of 
the extreme revolutionary radicals have detached 
themselves to unite under the denomination Pure 
Democrats or Absolute Democrats. They have 
appointed a committee of directors, composed of 
such men as the ex-prefect of police and notorious 
traitor Caussidiére, Bac, Ollivier and others, lead- 
ers of the Montagnards. This is but a conspiracy 
against the assembly and all regular government; 
and the men are superlative adepts. The Journal 
des Débats of yesterday had reason to exclaim, 
‘* We cannot yet believe that the danger is over 
for the republic.” 

The minister of finance has declared to the 
assembly that he would endeavor, by taxation, to 
reach all sources of revenue, in order to realize the 
principle of equality. He complained of the com- 


mittees—especially that on finance—as disposed 
to obstruct the best measures of the ministry ; and 
when it was remarked from the floor, that al] be- 
longed to the same car, he added: ‘* Yes—but 
the difference is that I have harnessed myself be 
fore, and the committee on finance have harnessed 


themselves JUehind, in the contrary direction.” 
The committee had reported against his bill of a 
percentage on all mortgage-interest or credits. 
** Verily,’’ he continued, *‘ 1 am resolved to attack 
the income of all personal property. 1 never at- 
tributed much importance to forms of government 
or to the date of the eve of February 24th. | 
purpose to meliorate the lot of the masses, which 
was entirely neglected under the monarchy. We 
cannot be better contradistinguished than in this 
particular, whatever constitution or polity we may 
adopt." Immediately after the assembly rose, the 
attention, even of the galleries, was attracted to 
an obstreperous group near the foot of the tribune. 
The minister and some members of the committee 
were engaged in a violent altercation. 

The main subject had been postponed to yester- 
day's sitting, when he was assailed for his repartee 
about the harnessing, by the most distinguished of 
the committee. A reporter says—‘* M. Gouin re- 
proved him with decorum, Berryer with true 
eloquence, and Thiers with brilliant insolence.” 
Nevertheless, he triumphed ; the assembly passed 
the first article of his bill—378 ayes to 339 noes. 
Il faut beaucoup d'argent. On this occasion Govd- 
chaux, the minister, vehemently broke, not with 
the committee alone, but with the entire party of 
Thiers, who dealt so roundly, cavalierly, scientific 
ally, and skilfully, with his projects and doctrines. 
He (Goudehaux) retracted h's political neutrality of 
On the whole, he was rather ut 
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just to the committee. If the rupture be not 
healed, the consequences canno% fail to prove in- 
jurious. Berryer dilated on the necessity of con- 
cord and common effort among all real lovers of 
their suffering country. Good news, to-day, of 
the municipal elections. The Red Republic could 
not carry a single candidate in the principal cities. 
No disturbances of any magnitude. As was an- 
ticipated, there is a sad deficiency in the numbers 
of the voters. ‘The committees on the ‘ caution- 





money,” to be required of the journalists, and the | 
rigid restraints on the press, have unanimously re-| 
ported in the affirmative. Martial law will not be 
removed until the bills have been enacted. 





Our advices from Italy are far from being satis- | 
factory. Charles Albert had sustained serious re- | 
verses, but effected a retreat. All Northern Italy| 
was in extreme alarm, and the Milanese making | 
prodigious efforts. The Journal des D¢bats, of | 
this day, does not deem the situation of the king | 
to be so disadvantageous as it was thought yester- | 
day. The Constitutionnel, of this morning, informs 
us that he has been created, at Turin, dictator, 
in obedience to the demands of the people, who 
had, on the 29th ult., compelled the parliament to | 


dismiss the ministry. Envoys from Turin, Milan, 


and Venice, have arrived in Paris, to solicit the! 
Our exchange is much | 


aid of a French army. 
disturbed by fears of war, and statements of great 
activity in the military department. The National | 
tells Austria that French battalions are behind, | 
if the Italians should be unable to achieve their | 
independence. Some quidnuncs affirm that Great | 
Britain and France have jointly proposed media- | 
tion. Lamartine’s pledge to Italy is to '2 re-| 
deemed in one way or other. The Hungarian | 
chamber of deputies have voted, by a large ma- 
jority, an address to his imperial majesty, in which 
they recommend a compromise or peaceful settle- | 
ment with the Italians. On the 23d ult., the! 
ministerial erisis continued at Rome. It is pre- 
sumed that the disasters in the North would excite 
the legations and the city, too impetuous to be! 
withstood by the pope. Our journals regard the | 
Irish insurrection as a miserable abortion. One! 
of them announces an expedition from the United | 
States to rescue the Irish—unhappily, it adds, too | 
late, and never likely to do service. 


thy domi | 





EXTRACTS FROM JOURNALS FORWARDED BY OUR 
CORRESPONDENT. 

FivancraLty speaki inci | 
NANCIALLY speaking, the principal states of | 
Europe certainly appear at present in a sorry | 
plight. Franee living upon her capital, Belgium | 
resorting to a forced loan, Spain trying the same | 
expedient, Austria and Prussia both ‘‘ hard up,’’ | 
and England, the wealthiest of them all, and with | 


the smallest excuse for her disasters, patching up tie 


her budget with ‘‘ appropriations in aid,”’ and try-| 
ing hard to wink at the gulf towards which she is 
Steering, present no very creditable spectacle. 

The National says :— | 


Italy aust be saved, and if possible, by herself. 
Owever grave may be the situation, we do not | 


look on it as lost. But union is indispensable ; all 
internal divisions ought to be laid aside; Turin, 
Milan, Genoa, Rome, and Florence should have 
but one thought, and then the independence of Italy 
will not perish. We should almost console our- 
selves for this last check, if it could have the effect 
of putting an end to these old jealousies which com- 
promise the Italian cause more perhaps than the 
Austrians. The Italians ought, in sight of a com- 
mon danger, to forget their reciprocal wrongs. 
When the enemy is at the gate, all Italy ought to 
fight with one heart. It is neither a king nor a 
president that it is important to have, but a sword. 
Whenever there is an organized army, let it be 
joined ; wherever there is a general capable of com- 
manding, let him be obeyed, no matter what name 
he bears. And, whilst Italy is making this su- 
preme effort, France will not remain inactive. The 
weight of her word will be exerted in Germany ; 
behind her mediation, if refused, stand her bat- 
talions. But once more we express a hope that 
we shall not have to deprive Italy of the honor of 
becoming free without foreign aid. But for that 
purpose she must be united—her forces must be 
concentrated for a common effort. And having 
thus spoken to Italy, let us be permitted to address 
a word of friendly counsel toGermany. We hailed 
with sympathy her unitary tendencies. In order 
not to impede her progress, the French Republic 
took care that its policy should contain, neither 
directly nor indirectly, any menace of aggression, 
at the same time that it disavowed all idea of con- 
quest. Free in her movements, Germany has 
labored without molestation at the task of consti- 
tuting her unity. Let her not therefore attack, 


| amongst other nations, that right of which she is 


so jealous. For some time, we regret to say, she 
appears to depart from the principle which governs 
the relations of one people with another—respect 
for nationality. First, the Polish element was sac- 
rificed at Posen; next, Schleswig was attacked ; 
now, it is the Venetian territory; it is Limburg 
which it is attempted to unite to the Germanic 
Confederation. Thus, the policy of encroachment 
is by degrees penetrating into Germany and disturb- 
ing men’s minds. What is the result? That 
Panslavisme is making incessant progress, and that, 
if credible letters are to be relied on, the Poles, 
already deeply irritated by the massacres of Gal- 
licia, and the occupation of Cracow in 1846, were 
ready to join, incredible as it may seem, the czar, 
provided he made them certain concessions. To 
that first cause of anger are added the last events 
at Posen; so that the alliance, so natural and so 
necessary, between the Sclavonian and Germanic 
races, was never more difficalt than at present. 
Would Germany be very anxious to see Russia 
increase her power by all the strength which the 
populations of Sclavonian origin would bring to 
her? Let her think of it; her veritable enemy is 
not on the Adige, and whilst Austria is stripping 
Cracow and Gallicia, to crush the Milan country, 
150,000 armed Russians are waiting in Poland only 
a sign from Nicholas to cross the frontier. 


The Débats has the following on the interven- 
n of the Russians in the affairs of the principal- 


ities of Moldavia and Wallachia :— 





Have the Russians already invaded the princi- 
alities of the Danube? Are they at Jassy and 
ucharest? It matters but little whether they are 
or are not there at this moment, they will be there 
when they please. But do they please it? Have 
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they at the present moment a pretext to wish it? 
Such is the real question. We do not discuss an 
instant the question of whether the Wallachians 
will resist the Russians. The Russians will enter 
Wallachia, as troops who return to a barrack which 
they quitted a day or two before ; they will proceed 
on by easy marches, and will arrive at Bucharest 
with their muskets on their shoulders, without 
having burnt a single cartridge. On that point 
there can be no doubt. Wecome therefore to the 
two questions which we have laid down—have the 
Russians at present a pretext to enter the princi- 
palities! have they an interest! They have a 
pretext, for there has been at Bucharest a sort of 
revolution. Prince Bibesco has abdicated, and a 
provisional government named. Russia, who looks 
on herself as the guardian of the principalities, will 
not allow such events to be accomplished without 
her and against her. Who will prevent her? Is 
it Turkey? or England? or Austriat Turkey has 
a right to do so, as she has, with respect to Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, the power of a sovereign state. 
If Turkey wants to prevent the occupation of the 
set ee if she wishes to defend the Lower 

anube against Russia, who will support her in her 
efforts? Will England do sot Can Austria do 
so' ‘They are the two powers the most interested 
to support the efforts of Turkey. For England, it 
is a question of preponderance ; for Austria, it is a 
question of independence. Before 1840, no one 
ever thought of doubting of the intentions of Eng- 
land ; she appeared decided to oppose the encroach- 
ments of Russia. In 1840, everything changed ; 


in place of opposing Russia, England considered it 
more simple and more convenient to come to an un- 
derstanding with her against France in the Egyptian 


question. From that period it may always be 
feared that England and Russia, in place of being ri- 
vals, shal] arrange together to be accomplices. The 
only difficulty is to render the shares of the booty 
square. ‘The doubt which has been thrown, since 
1840, on the policy of England, on the Eastern 
question, is the greatest danger for Turkey. 
defending the Lower Danube, Austria defends her 
independence, and no one is more interested than 
Austria to watch narrowly the attempts at encroach- 
ment which Russia makes on that side of her terri- 
tory. But Austria at present is undergoing a very 
dangerous crisis; all the states which her empire 
contains struggle against each other ; Italy escapes 
from her; Bohemia is in agitation; Hungary is 
arming against Croatia; the emperor has quitted 
Vienna, and taken refuge at Inspruck. In such a 
state of things, what can Austria do to defend the 
independence of the Danube! In the face of such 
events and such conjectures, what can and what 
ought France to dot We are interested to main-| 
tain what remains of the European equilibrium, and | 
it is almost as dangerous for us to behold that equi- 
librium becoming deranged on the Danube as on 
the Rhine. However, our duties and our means 
of action differ according to the spot. The Rhine, 
the Meuse, the Alps are what we call the radius 
of our power; and nothing ought to take place 
within that radius without our taking a decisive 
part in it. Itis by arms that we ought to defend 
the European equilibrium on the Alps and on the 
Rhine—we ought not to allow our suburbs to be 
touched. But on the Danube and on the Bospho- 
rus it is not by arms that we ought to interfere at 
first. We have in order to act on these distant 
points only two forees—diplomacy and finance. It 


In| 





remains to be seen if our present diplomatic rela- 
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tions and our finances can produce in Europe the 
effect of a force. If we have diplomatic agents full 
of iJlusions and an empty treasury, no one on this 
side of Europe will pay attention to what we say. 
Our counsels will not be looked on as marks of 
good-will, and our threats will be considered as 
words of ill-humor. What we fear for our diplo- 
matic agents are the errors and dreams which prevail 
at Paris: there are perhaps stil] some at the Hotel 
of Foreign Affairs, where, since February 24, there 
certainly have been most curious ones. How can 
we not fear this, when we hear from the mouth, it 
is true, of a simple representative of the pedple, 
that the great danger of the Russian invasion js 
above all the obstacle that it would throw in the 
way of the great Danubian confederation? Where 
is that confederation? where will it be? where are 
its elements? In place of seeing on the Danube 
states ready to unite, we see only races divided by 
national rivalities. The grand Danubian confedera- 
tion is a dream made on the map. Is it that dream 
which is to serve as instruction to our agents? Is 
it that chimerical confederation which they are 
charged to defend? We see only one Danubian 
confederation possible, the only barrier that can de- 
ferd Europe on that side against Russia, and that 
is Austria. At present, she is suffering from want 
of cohesion in the elements of which she is com- 
posed: but, far from rejoicing at such a state of 
suffering, we deplore it; we wish to see Austria 
weak on one point only, and that is Italy. We 
wish to see her powerful elsewhere, and particularly 
on the Danube, for we believe that the safety of 
Europe depends on it. Let us avoid being dazzled 
by the mirage of a grand Danubian Confederation, 
and so lose sight of the existence of Austria. Let 
us not forget, when charmed at what we think of 
creating, that there is something that we ought to 
support. ‘T'o create a Danubian Confederation is to 
remodel Austria. It is surely just as well to sup- 
port Austria which now exists as to make a new 
one; certainly, the work will be less difficult. In 
the question of the principalities, France has only 
one interest—to maintain the European equilibrium, 
and the only means of doing that is to support 
Austria. It might formerly be said that to support 
Austria was to support the cause of despotism, but 
at present despotism has no party either in Austria 
or in Germany. In uniting the principalities to 
Austria, we unite them to the liberal cause ; 
is not that the real interest and the real sentiment 
of France? 


and 
and 


M. pve Nessetrope, minister of foreign affairs of 
Russia, has just addressed a circular to all the Ku» 
sian diplomatic agents in Germany, relative to the 
situation in which Russia is placed with the other 
powers, in consequence of the affairs of Schles ik 
Holstein and the Polish question. M. de Nessel- 
rode declares that, although the Russian govert- 
ment was perhaps entitled to choose as a pretext 
of aggression the war commenced in Denmark, the 
gratuitous transport on the German railroads of the 
Poles who wanted to raise an insurrection in thet 
country, the situation of Posen and of Gallicia, sti! 
he persists in his resolution to maintain peace, and 
to keep up good relations with all the powers, and 
particularly with Germany ; that consequently the 
Russian troops concentrated on the frontiers a 
not intended for aggression, but to be ready for all 
eventualities. 
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A verter from Gotha, of the 24th, states that 
there has just been opened in that town a congress, 
composed of delegates from all the Saxon duchies, 
having for object to unite them in one body, which 
should take the name of the kingdom of Thyringen. 
The idea is, it is said, to name the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar Ersenach king. 


Tue constant opinion of Lamartine was that the 
ateliers nationaux ought not to be suddenly dis- 
solved, but gradually transformed. Fifteen days 
before the insurrection of June, members of the 
committee on labor insisted with him for the disso- 
jution of the ateliers nationaux. ‘* We must not,” 
said Lamartine, *‘ dissolve them all at once—that 
would be creating civil war; but we must break 
up the ateliers dit by det. I undertake to execute 
this operation without finding resistance, if the 
national assembly makes over the railways to the 
state. We shall then be in possession of a capital 
of three ma/hards, and we can apply bodies of work- 
men to useful works.’’ ‘* And suppose,’’ said one 
of the members of the committee, ‘* the assembly 
does not give you the railways?’’ ‘* Then the ques- 
tion of the ateliers nationaux,’’ answered M. de La- 
martine, ‘* will only be resolved by cannon balls.’’ 


Geneva is certainly the place at which watches 
are brought to the highest perfection. M. André 
Liodet, wha resides close to the Hotel des Bergues, 
has just produced a master-piece in this branch of 
the useful arts; it is a watch, which in size does 
not exceed in dimensions a five sous piece of France. 
This minute production is the result of seven years’ 
application, and goes as correctly and as long as an 
ordinary watch. In 1843, M. Liedot had the honor 
of presenting to the king of the French several 
chef-d’@uvres, and among them a very small watch, 
which was admired by the whole court, though 
much larger than that now alluded to. Even at 
the present day we cannot comprehend how the 


Egyptians were enabled to move, raise, and place | 


the enormous blocks of stone of which the pyramids 
are constructed. Will it be more easily compre- 
hended how so many microscopic pieces have been 
80 put together as to mark the time with a precis- 
1on equal to the most complete and finished watch ? 


Tur Prussian’ Moniteur of the 31st ult. pub- 
lishes the following order of the day of the King 
of Prussia to his army, on the oceasion of the 
nomination of the Archduke John of Austria as 
executive chief of the German empire :— 


I have declared myself in favor of his imperial 
highness the Archduke John, not only because this 
prince is my personal friend, but because he has 
acquired a glorious name in war and peace. Prus- 
sia knows that the force of Germany is in itself; 
she knows what confidence Germany places in the 
tried valor of the Prussian troops; she knows that 
the destinies of Germany rest essentially on her 
faithful sword. She will, consequently, sincerely 
make it an honor to protect eflicaciously and ener- 
getically by her army, in concert with all her broth- 
ers of Germany, the liberty and independence of 
the German nation by all the ends which Germany 
has incommon. Soldiers, wherever the Prussian 


| and whose noble ideas it delighted me to penetrate, 


troops may have to act for the German cause, sub- 
mitung themselves, in conformity with my orders, 
to his imperial highness the Archduke John, you 
will preserve intact the glory and valor of Prussian 
discipline. 


Tue Union publishes the following letter from 
the Duke de Bordeaux to one of the friends of the 
late M. de Chateaubriand. It is dated the 15th :— 


Your letter, sir, has brought me the first intelli- 
gence of the death of M. de Chateaubriand. I had 
in him a sincere friend, a faithful counsellor, from 
whom I was happy in my exile to receive advice, 


For several months | have had the affliction of see- 
ing this fine genius approaching the end of its ca- 
reer. His loss, so great in itself, is the more pain- 
ful to me, at this moment when my heart has to 
mourn over the griefs of my country. What mis- 
fortunes have I not to deplore! ‘These frightful 
conflicts which have ensanguined the capital ; the 
death of so many honorable and distinguished men 
in the national guard and the army; the martyr- 
dom of the Archbishop of Paris; the misery of the 
poor people; the ruin of our manufactures; the 
alarms of all France! I pray God to stop this cur- 
rent of evils. May the spectacle or these calami- 
ties and the fear of those which menace the future 
never carry men’s minds away from those great 
principles of justice and public liberty, which in 
these times more than ever the friends of peuple 
}and kings ought to defend and maintain. I renew 
to you, sir, the assurance of my sincere and con- 
stant affection. Henri. 


Tue Union says :—*‘ It appears certain, after 
| what has transpired of the deliberations of the 
|committee of investigation into the affairs of May 
‘and June, that three representatives, M. Ledru 
| Rollin, M. Louis Blane, and M. Caussidiére are 
‘gravely inculpated. They, it is said, took a part 
/more or less active in the events which prepared 
iand facilitated the invasion of the national assem- 
| bly on the 15th May, and the sanguinary journées 
of June. It is even said that M. de Lamartine is 
also politically compromised, together with a dozen 
representatives. The committee yesterday delib- 
erated whether it should propose the accusation of 
the representatives who, by the investigation, are 
inculpated, or whether it should leave the initia- 
tive of that measure to the assembly. We are 
assured that the committee decided for the latter. 
It will indicate the motives of the charges which 
weigh on each, without making them a text of 
accusation.”’ 














Tue responsible editor of Le Peuple Constituant 
/has been ordered for trial before the Court of As- 
| sizes upon charges of having excited hatred and 
/contempt against the government of the republic, 
‘by publishing on the 11th ult. an article signed 
| Lamennais, concluding with the words silence, 
_peuple; and for having, in another article, pub- 
| lished on the same day, provoked an attempt, the 
| object of which was to destroy or change the gov- 
ernment, or to excite civil war. This is the first 


affair of the press brought before a jury since the 
revolution of February. 
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rrospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling E2raminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, ‘ad Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informea 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, hut because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, whieh the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections - 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 

ss of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensahle in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
"y a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil! 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, 
field 


by E. Lirrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. 37 To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 
Four copies for 
Nine “ “ 
Twelve“ “ 


- $20 00 
- $40 00 
- $50 00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsumely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12}cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


pyr go are desirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law. 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (i4cts.) We add the definition alluded to:— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five Sesttiy numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing ix 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 








Wasurnaton, 27 Dec., 1945. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. 


It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 





